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cs * cy : 
- shipping platform . 
J 9 d 
i 
at every farmer’s gate— : 
. 0 
, ‘HIS is the ultimate aim of the new transportation It is possible to build and maintain such roads at P 
movement—the Rural Motor Express Lines—first moderate cost by adopting Tarvia. Tarvia is a coal-tar 0 
fostered as a war measure by the Highways Transport preparation for use in constructing new roads and re- 4 
Committee of the Council of National Defense. pairing old macadam roads. u 
Regular and dependable transportation—a thing the Tarvia is popular with road engineers every- . 
farmer has never had before—is now being furnished where because it makes firm, mudless, dustless, b 
him in many sections in much the same way that the — water-proof and automobile-proof roads that stand te 
city man has his street-cars, his express deliveries, and the up under the most severe weather and traffic con- t 
other forms of transportation which operate to his door. ditions. When properly constructed, Tarvia roads ; 
The effect of dependable transportation is to move the ship- — less a to maintain than any other type of of 
ping platform from the railway station right up to the farmer’s year-around" road. h 
fr ey hoon degra: meee —— shipments both to Thousands of miles of Tarvia roads suitable for carry- . 
and from the consuming market centers. ing Rural Motor Express traffic have already been con- rn 
The benefits of the Rural Express—affecting alike the structed throughout the United States. be 
roducer and the customer—are impossible without good ; ; mu 
P art S Is your community ready with good roads to take er 
roads. Schedules cannot be maintained if the roads be- d £ th; : pes a 
; advantage of this movement to establish a shipping plat- 
come bogged with every heavy rain-storm. f " * 
orm at every farmer's gate? . 
. 
Must Have Year-round Roads ae tae ar 
Soni a ee dt Why not do a little investigating and see how Tarvia te 
it 1s essential that both city dwellers and farmers = =— will help you get good roads at low cost? 

throw their full influence into the fight for good, easy- ad 
traction roads that can be used, regardless of weather, Illustrated booklet showing Tarvia roads all over the ch 
every month in the year. country free on request. . 
: . tr 
Special Service Department “ 
In order to bring the facts before tax payers pu 
as well as road authorities, The Barrett Com- mi 

pany has organized a Special Service Depart- 
ment, which keeps up to the minute on all road do 
problems. th: 
If you will write to the nearest office regard- to 
ing road conditions or problems in your vicinity se 
the matter will have the prompt attention of i 
experienced engineers. " 
This service is free for the asking. 3 
If you want better roads and lower taxes, this ine 
Department can greatly assist you. x he 
on 
as; 
x the 
tew York ic ila g ‘ St. s ha: 
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CO-OPERATION WINS AT NASHUA 


$9,000 sounds like a financial fairy tale from 

an oil company’s report. Add to this the 
fact that the business was done at a cost per dollar 
of 6.8 mills, and that in spite of this low rate there 
was a profit left for the year that amounted to 
$9,700, and the wary farmer will begin looking for 
the stock coupon in the corner. 

The company in question hasn’t any stock for 
sale. It isn’t even thinking of a new issue, and ex- 
panding the business by increasing the capital. The 
stockholders haven’t the slightest idea of watering 
the stock on the basis of the past year’s accomplish- 
ment and raking in a neat profit on their foresight 
in getting with a going co-cern. 

Codperative companies don’t do business that 
way, and this is a codperative concern, a branch of 
the American Society of Equity, at Nashua, Iowa, 
under the management of M. V. Perry, who is now 


D's a business of $600,000 on a capital of 


state secretary of the Ame-ican Society of Equity. 
“We have undoubtedly 

done pretty well here,” said 

Mr. Perry; “but it is work 


that can be duplicated in ev- 
ery community in the state. 
Our people are no different 








here from anywhere else. 
They can see the logic of co- 
operation, and they are will- 
ing to work together for the 
common welfare. That is the 
i hing.” 
Re mbering other simi- 


erns with the same 
that had wound up in 
cy both of funds and 
ling, this seemed to 








, sufficient. One of 

er members of the 

loca sociation had a more 
detailed explanation. 

“We figured that this job 

of managing the association 


vas more of a business 
job than it was that of 

.”’ he said. “Person- 

ouldn’t be hired to 
run t office here. ['m a 
farmer, and I figure I can do 
better and have a better time 
running the place than dick- 
ering around in town. The 
rest of us feel about the same way. So when we 
came to get a new manager last spring, we decided 
to act like a corporation of any other kind would. 
We would go out and pick a man fitted for this 
particular job. We hired a business man, with a 
business training, and he has made good. 

“Of course, we backed him up pretty well,” he 
added. 

There was more than one man’s testimony to 
show that. Early in the history of the association 
the grain-buying end of the business was subjected 
to the usual price-cutting opposition that has killed 
80 many farmers’ companies. 

A rival concern, privately owned, offered to pay 
two cents more per bushel on oats than the associa- 
tin. He was going to break the association by 
Pulling the grain trade away from them, and he 
made no secret of it. 

The association had begun with the policy of 
doing business on a one-cent margin. They held to 
that policy. The rival dealer held to his promise 
‘0 pay two cents more than the association. This 
Went on for five months, and during this time the 
&sociation shipped out twenty cars to the dealer’s 
we, in spite of the difference in price. 

At the end of that time, the grain dealer’s state- 
ment about pounding the local grain market until 
he broke the association came true in part. His 
ly mistake was that he had erred in picking the 
“sociation as the party due to collapse. He was 
the one to close up. Since then, the codperators 
have handled all the grain shipped out of Nashua. 

‘We backed him up pretty well,” the farmer 
tad said, and he did not over-state the case. Other 
“0perative concerns have been broken under such 
®Mpetition, and have been forced to quit business, 





ead 





but the Nashua farmers had the nerve to stick, and 
they won out. 

Coming back to Mr. Perry’s statement, it would 
seem that he was wise when, in saying that the 
Nashua experiment could be duplicated in any other 
community, he stressed the fact of possibility rather 
than of immediate probability. The Nashua asso- 
ciation does not represent what the average com- 
munity is likely to do. It represents rather what 
a good community can do if it has intelligence 
enough to pick a good leader and has loyalty enough 
to follow him. 

But even tho the feat of Nashua may not be 
duplicated at once, its example is worth study as 
a type of possibilities in farmers’ organizations and 
as a forecast of a brighter day in marketing farm 
products. 

“What is your system of organization?” was 
the question that was put to Mr. Perry. “From 
the profits that the company has made, it looks 





a little like your stockholders were trying to make 
money on the deal.” 

“Nothing to that,” was the answer. “Our stock 
pays six per cent dividends, of course; but it is 
owned by actual farmers and is bought in small 
amounts mainly to swing the business here, and not 
as an investment. As to the profits, they are di- 
vided among members in proportion to the amount 
of business transacted with the association. 

“We did run a little strong on profits this last 
year, altho when you consider the volume of busi- 
ness, the percentage is not high. We aim to collect 
enough margin to pay operating expenses and wind 
up the year with no profit and no loss. It is im- 
possible to hit that balance absolutely, however, 
and we thought it better to err on the safe side. 

“You can see from the margins we use that 
we are not running the association on a profit basis. 
We charge one cent on grain and ten cents a hun- 
dred on live stock. The live stock margin is really 
smaller than the grain margin, especially when it 
is considered that we insure hogs from their arrival 
here until they are sold. Even at that, we made a 
profit of $2,000 on live stock last year. 

“Compare these figures with the margins allowed 
by the usual elevator and stock buyer, and you 
ean figure what the farmers around Nashua made 
by coéperation last year.” 

“According to your figures, you turned your capi- 
tal over about three times in every fortnight. That 
feat is unusual enough to need some explanation.” 

Mr. Perry laughed a little. “It does sound 
rather big,” he admitted;” but you have to take 
into consideration that we were actually doing busi- 
ness, not simply on a capital of $9,000, but on 
that capital plus the reputation of this district as 


a farming center and the confidence of the members 
of the association. 

“The association got credit when it needed it 
because there was the support of four hundred 
and fifty of the best farmers around Nashua be- 
hind it.” 

Recollection of troubles of *imited and unlimited 
liability clauses in other coéperative associations 
prompted the next question. 

“Nothing of the sort here,” answered Mr. Perry, 
vigorously. “Our stockholders are liable for the 
amount of their stock and not for a cent more. We 
got credit when we needed it because we were 
doing business in a businesslike manner, and be- 
cause, as a going concern, the support and patron- 
age of our members was worth thousands of dol- 
lars to us. These were assets that were mighty 
important, even if you couldn’t put your ‘and on 
them.” 

The credit value of a concern as succe-sful as 
he Nashua association was 
illustrated by the way the 
purchase cf 40,000 pounds of 
binder twine was handled. 
The twine was ordered di- 
rect from the manufacturer. 
The manufacturer's repre- 
sentative looked at the books 
of the association, sized up 
the business, and agreed to 
send the twine with a sight 
draft accompanying. A local 
bank, which has been of 
service at various’. times, 
agreed to handle the draft if 
the twine could not be sold 
off rapidly enough for the as- 
sociation to handle it in the 
days of grace allowed. 

A general call was sent 
out the day the twine was 
due to arrive. That day was 
also the day of the cyclone 
that did so much damage in 
that section of the country, 
but in spite of untoward con- 
ditions, the bulk of the twine 
was sold off the first day and 
the draft honored. 

In this transaction, not a 
cent of the original capital 
of the association was used. 
Yet a big deal was handled, and a considerable 
amount of money was saved for the farmers of the 
district. 

Grain is handled on the same system that any 
elevator company uses. For the most part, a con- 
tinuous stream of cars is kept going toward market 
during the season. There is no attempt made to 
gamble with the market and hold for a possible 
profit or a possible loss. A special market has been 
found for grain of high quality, and this has helped 
the receipts to the farmer. Mr. Perry estimates 
that from 12 to 16 cents per bushel for wheat over 
the average price in that section of the state was 
paid to the farmers of the Nashua district by the use 
of the coéperative method. 

Stock that is being fed on the farms near Nashua 
is listed with the manager some time before ready 
for market. The number of animals‘and the prob- 
able date of readiness for market are given. With 
this data at hand, the manager makes up his cars, 
sends out notices to the various members to have 
stock at the yards at a certain date, and makes 
sure that there will be no increase on overhead ex- 
pense from sending half-filled cars to market. 

Any farmer can ship thru the association. Only 
members, however, are entitied to a share in the 
profits. 3ut practically every farmer dealing thru 
the town is a member of the association. 

While grain and live stock are the big items in 
the business, coal, feed and oil are purchased and 
sold thru the association. This has had the effect 
of raising the receipts for farm products, while at 
the same time the outlay for goods from outside 
was cut down. 

The Nashua association has been fortunate, un- 
questionably; but without (Concluded on page 1110) 
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The Government Land Scheme 


Ss” RETARY LANE, with his scheme to settle sol- 
diers on farms, seems to be becoming more 
ambitious as time passes. When he originally sub- 
mitted it, he suggested an appropriation of one 
hundred million dollars. A few months later he in- 
creased this to something like three hundred mil- 
lion dollars. The last suggestion we have heard 
contemplated asking congress for an appropriation 
of four hundred million dollars. If the thing is to 
go thru at all, the country would save money by 
acti-g quickly, before Secretary Lane has another 








visi Eve ince the foregoing was written, the 
a: papers bring the word that five hundred in- 
t of four hundred millions are to be asked for. 
But few years ago, a national political campaign 
wa waged for retrenchment and reform on the 
iss that the preceding congress had expended a 
totai of a billion dellars in one year for all govern- 
ment purposes Now a cabinet officer sugeg $ 
that we spend half a billion dollars for a very minor 
enterprise, and at a time when we have just 

curred a national indebtedness of some fifteen or 


proposed ap- 


ve 














government help the soldier by encouraging h 





oT 


vernment wi 


ous jury to its returned soldiers if it encourages 


do griev- 


them to go heavily in debt to engage in a farming 
which is not sufficiently attractive to 
engage the attention of experienced farmers who 
a out everywhere for cheaper land 

} 





ine is quoted as having said that over 

have been received from seldiers 

go to farmive with the government 

His cires'ars have led many of 

these soldiers to believe that Uncle Sam proposes 


to give them farms free cf al! cost. For example, 
letier is published in a recent issue of the Recla 
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who says he was dis- 
the army Decer mber 14, 
employment since then. 
twenty ‘four yea old and unmarried, 2 


serena by Sec 


We have no doubt that thousands are being 


ment help in locating themselves. 
xr conditions which will give them 
chance to make good. 
the United States 


success are not reasonably 
coed to help the soldiers, 

‘ant to go into the store business to acquire stores, 
xr those who wish to go 


why not help those who 


into banking to acquire 





owners of deser rt and swamp lan 
munities round about than 


hands of Secretary 
Why should the Department of the Interior meddle 
with farm lands at all? If anything along this line 
the government, 


people there cer 
about carmning: as the De pnceriga ent of the In- 





Cost of Distribution 





of distribution. 



































keep someone in business or 





competent business men. L 
2” antiquated methods 
ution of food products, 
some people out o 
accustomed employment. 












his products at lower prices should b 
explain to him why they are not studyin: 
of distribution and making sure that th. 
nemiedl. 


> =a ¢ 


Noxious Weeds 
me low A subscriber writes: 





re is a patch of quack grass on 
} . P ; “ Xia 
feet on the right-of-way of the railroad ne 


thru my farm, and it has commenced 





my fence. What can I do to compel th¢ i 2 
get rid of it? I had a Minnesota man loo! und 
he says it is genuine Minnesota qua 

Under the Iowa law, it is made the dut ery 
corporation which owns or operates a le 
the state to cut, burn or otherwise & me 
each year, during the month of July, al! « . 
burdock, quack grass and thistles on it , tot. 
way adjacent to the land of any owne: ir 
occupant who may give the railroad writt - 
It is made the duty of the county atton 0 


respective counties to enforce the provisions 
act, and any failure to comply with the t 








act is a misdemeanor and should be p ace 
cordingly. 

Our subscriber should immediately se: tten 
notice upon the section foreman and upon t! eal 
agent of the railroad, and should also see the county 
attorney or write him and give him full inf .tion, 

Our railroads are common carriers of noxious 
weeds as well as of freight and passeng For 
years they have been bringing dow uack 
grass from Minnesota, and other noxious vy ; from 
east sry west. The law which required them to 
eradicate such weeds has not been pb: en- 


forced. The main reason for this is th 
are not looking after their own interests. N 
there is a well-organized farm bureau 
county in Iowa, the fight against noxic 
ought to be taken up in a systematic wa I 
cuted vigorously thru committees of tl rious 
farm bureaus. It is not at all difficult to i the 
value of a farm $10 to $25 per acre by ting it 
thoroly with noxious weeds. With land at $175 to 
$350 or $400 per acre, only the wealthy f: 
afford the luxury of growing quack grass, ¢ 
and other weed pests. 
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The Weather 


2 ew drier weather beginning May 9th w 
help. During the week ending Ma 








was benefited more than any other corn belt state 
There was scarcely any rain during t n 
southern Iowa, and only an eighth of ar n- 
th l n Jowa. Kansas, Nebr 





I we much wette ave ring ) h 
Alt l 1g the week Tlliy + } 
rec third of an inch 

week was dec ledly cold o 
corn belt. Every state averaged four \ 3 
below normal The average for th 
days of May is 56 degrees, as compa I 


pc 


ibout 60 degrees. Iowa, Neb 











| been especially cold, with an av ul 

With t exception of 1910, cold M 
the effect of delaying corn sufficient 
was considerably damaged by frost in t) All 
in all, our corn belt weather this ye been 
less favorable than usual. Iowa, for a ti med 
to be faring worse than the rest of tl belt 
but the dry weather last week put her ven 
basis again. 

spring wheat belt received v« ab 

weatl last week. The temperature w: ) far 
below normal as in the corn belt. The « n belt 
h had favorable weather so far in } xcept 
in Alabama, Louisiana and Mississippi t 


rainfall has been almost double the norm 


3 ~ s 


Live Stock Diciienecs! Committee 





tee matter of appointing a committ f live 
tock producers, which has been und nsid- 
eration for some time, was accomplishe ek. 
\ report of the proceedings will be om 
where in this issue. This is not a joint ittee 
the ps rs, but a strictly prod 3’ com 

It is expected that _— committee mnfer 
with the packers on matters affecting t oats 
ot the producer; also that it will confer ' om 
1 with 


mittees representing other interests con! 
the ceting of live stock all the wa 
producer to the consumer, and, if need be 
resentatives of various government 








It is a very representative committee, « rs - 
: . > . and 

delegates from ail sections of the ct ae 
} lve 


should be able to render some servic 


stock 
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The New Congress 


HE peace treaty and the proposed League of 
Nations covenant will very properly first en- 
attention of the new congress, which was 


gage z : 

lied to convene in extra session on last Monday, 
yay 19th. The people of the country will expect 
the <cenators to give these matters prompt and sober 


ten . They will be impatient of efforts to give 
he question a domestic political turn. It will not 
ye republican senators to oppose the treaty or 
the league for the purpose of embarrassing a demo- 

i iministration. Nor will it become demo- 





cra . 

cratic senators to accuse republicans who oppose 
the league of playing politics. Senators should dis- 
cuss s question strictly on its merits, and with 


great tolerance for those who disagree with them. 
ss one of the most important questions the United 
states has ever dealt with, and we want frank, open, 
non-political discussion. 

We have a right to expect that this congress will 


ao everything it can do to restore peace conditions 
at the earliest possible date. Under the stress of 
war we did many things which we did not like to 
fo. but which seemed necessary at the time. We 
gave the President and those under him greater 


than were ever given by a free people to 


owel 

S rulers ef any nation. These powers should at 
once be withdrawn, and again lodged with the courts 
and lawfully constituted bodies. 

During the war period we spent without counting 
the ( and levied taxes and floated government 
loans to raise the money. The waste of money was 
inconceivable to the average citizen. Some of this 


te could not be avoided; some of it could and 
should. Without discussing that phase of the mat- 
ter, we have now come to the time when congress 
should adopt business methods and cut out reckless 
expenditures of the people’s money. Instead of mak- 
ing appropriations and then levying taxes or borrow- 
ing to get the money, it should adopt the budget 


system, make a careful estimate of the money 
needed for necessary government work, and keep 
within this estimate. 

Money has come so easily to heads of various 
government departments during the war that some 
of them seem to be lying awake night now thinking 


wp new schemes which call for hundreds of millions 
This is no time for new and untried ven- 
It is a time to stop 


of dollars. 
tures. It is a time for economy. 
needless waste. 

The people will expect this new congress to get 
back to a businesslike administration of the affairs 
of the country. 

See? emit & 
The Income Tax and Wages 
7 ERE is one factor which is likely to have a 
pronounced effect upon wages and _ business 
conditions generally, and which we suspect has not 


been taken into account as fully as it should. We 
refer to the income tax. In very many lines of busi- 
ness, past year has been highly profitable. 
Large numbers of manufacturing concerns and 


commercial enterprises of all sorts have made far 
greater net earnings than ever before. Under the 
excess profits paragraphs of the income tax law, 
when the net earnings of a corporation exceed the 
prewar net earnings, as set forth in the law, the 
government will take eighty per cent of the excess 
earnings as income tax. 

Take a corporation whose pre-war earnings av- 
eraged $50,000 per year. Assume, for the sake of 
illustration, that during the past year it has earned 
$100,000 net. Of this extra $50,000 the government 
vill take $40,000 as income tax, leaving the corpo- 
ation only one-fifth of its increased net earnings. 
This excess profits tax will not be as large next 
year as it has been this past year. The new con- 





gress may make considerable change in it.- It is 
hot likely to be wiped out altogether, however. 
Let us note the effect of this excess profits tax 


m the conduct of the business: When it becomes 
evident to the management of a corporation that 
i will have a considerable excess profit, and will 
have to pay eighty per cent of it to the government, 


the management at once begins to cast about to see 

how in increase its deductible expense, and by 
ng so build up the prestige and good-will of the 
Usiness for the future. 

Adve tising, for example, is a deductible expense. 

*he well-established concern which has a large ex- 


ss profits tax to pay can afford to very greatly 


friend its advertising campaign. It is thus buying 
oA. _e) 2 

muvel ng for about twenty cents on the dollar; 
and ie <4 . = . 

end } can use this advertising in such a way as 
¢ 


“extend the business of the firm and strengthen 
"in public favor, there will be a strong temptation 
0 adv rtise freely. The rapid increase in adver- 
tising during the past year has been very evident, 
‘ad we suspect this excess profits tax has had a lot 
to do with it. 

_ For the same reason, wages will come down 
“owly. As long as the corporation is making more 
than its pre-war profits, there is every encourage- 
Rent to it to keep up the wages of its employes. 
“he management will figure that it iz better for all 
Ncerned to pay strong wages rather than try to 
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hold down wages and pay the government in.the 
form of taxes eighty per cent of the amount thus 
saved. 

After a corporation enters the excess profits 
field of taxation, every legitimate expense it incurs, 
whether for advertising or wages or for needed re- 
pairs, costs the corporation only twenty cents on 
the dollar. 

We do not know whether anyone has undertaken 
to measure the general effect of this matter, but 
we suspect it will be very marked, and will be one 
of the prime factors in maintaining wages and other 
expenses at a high level for some little time to come. 

a OD 
Prohibition in Danger 
HE people of the country have rather taken it 
for granted that the prohibition question is 
settled, and that the liquor evil has received its 
death-blow. This may be true, but in any event it 
is dying hard. 

The liquor interests have been conducting a 
most subtle propaganda. They have been appealing 
to the prejudices of the laboring man. They have 
been telling him that he is abused; that people 
have no right to take away his beer. It is reported 
that President Wilson has said to certain labor lead- 
ers that if he should be convinced that the people 
of the country do not want war prohibition, he 
would permit the manufacture and sale of intoxi- 
cants after July Ist. We do not know whether this 
is true or not: but it is said that some of these labor 
leaders are acting on the theory that it is true: that 
they are organizing now a monster demonstration 
to be held in Washington on June 14th: that dele- 
gations of workingmen from all parts of the country 
have been invited to this, and that it is hoped that 
there will be at least 250,000 men in this parade, 
which will march past the White House for an en- 
tire day. 

Some of the liquor people are trying to make the 
country believe that the soldier boys in France are 
very much opposed to prohibition; that they feel 
that they have been taken advantage of while off 
fighting for their country, and that they are going to 
see what can be done when they return home. We 
don’t believe anything of the sort. The boys in the 
army am@ representative of the citizens of the Uni- 
ted States. Their ideals are just as high as the 
ideals of the people at home. Most of them know 
from experience that liquor is about the worst 
enemy of the soldier. Some of them have had ex- 
perience with drunken officers in France, and one 
such experience is enough for them. 

In a speech in Des Moines recently, General 
Leonard Wood said that the enforcement of prohi- 
bition eliminated seventy-five per cent of the trou- 
bles in the training camps. General Wood is a good 
judge. He has been training men in the army for 
twenty vears. 

The farmers of the nation furnish the balarcce 
wheel. They should see to it that there is no re- 
treat in this fight against the liquor evil. They 
should write their congressmen and senators and 
tell them to stand firm. 

ys 0 © 
Fixing the Price 
A ILLINOIS subscriber writes: 

“I have been reading your articles, ‘Milk Pro- 
ducers on Trial,’ and I wish to compliment you. 
While we are not in the dairy district, the same 
conditions apply to us in many ways. The farmer 
is the only man who delivers his produce without 
an idea of what it will bring. We haul our grain 
to market, or perhaps ship it to a central market. 
The buyers there say what they will give for it. 
No matter whether the price is satisfactory or not, 
we must sell. Milk producers have insisted upon 
knowing in advance what they’ will receive for their 
milk. Why is this not reasonable? The manufac- 
turer does not make goods and send them out to 
the farmers and allow the latter to determine what 
they will pay for them. The manufacturer fixes 
his own price, basing it upon what it has cost him 
to produce the goods, plus a fair profit. The farmer 
is the only man who has not up to the present 
time undertaken to fix prices on his stuff.” 

What our correspondent says is quite true. The 
milk producers near Chicago are blazing a new 
path. The farmers of the entire nation have a 
vital interest in the outcome of their struggle. 

Why is it that the farmer has not yet had any 
vuice in determining the price which shall be paid 
for his products? Is it not because he has gone 
ahead and produced without inquiring as to a pos- 
sible market for what he produces? What hope 
does he have of reaching the point where he will 
have something to say about the price of his 
products, unless he adjusts his output to the normal 
needs of the people who buy? 

If the manufacturers should speed up their pro- 
duction to a point which would throw upon the 
market more manufactured goods than there is an 
actual demand for, they would find themselves in 
the same position that has been occupied by the 
farmer thru all the ages. They would find it neces- 
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sary to sell the surplus of their output for what- 
ever they could get for it, and wholly without re- 
gard to what it had cost to produce it. But the 
manufacturers would learn a lesson from one such 
experience. They would cut down their production 
the next year, and thereafter would be very careful 
to inform themselves as to the demand, and would 
adjust their production to it. 

But the farmer has gone on year after year, 
producing to the limit of his ability. In years of 
good crops, people paid less than the cost of pro- 
duction. In years of poor crops, the farmer has 
made money: that is, the farmer who was fortunate 
enough to have any surplus to sell. 

What are we going to do about it? What can 
we do except to get together, hire competent men 
who will study all the time the probable demand 
for farm products, and then in a broad way try to 
adjust our production to this demand? As we see 
it, there is no other way out. The farmers of the 
country should make for themselves a great busi- 
ness organization, whose work it will be to study 
conditions in the nation and in the world at large 
as they affect the consumption of farm crops. They 
should have offices in the principal market centers 
of the world. In these offices men should be em- 
ploved who would be studying all of the conditions 
which have a bearing upon production and 
sumption of farm products. This will take money 
and but for every dollar spent in 
way the farmer would get back many dollars every 
vear. The important thing now is to get such work 
started. 


con- 


take time; this 


No Bonus to Farmers 
YOME of the people of the cities have gotten into a 
bad habit of speaking of the government wheat 
This is 
The first wheat price, 


price as if it were a bonus to the farmers. 
neither tactful nor truthful. 
fixed at $2.20 per bushel, was considerably below 
the price which the farmer would have gotten for 
his wheat if the government had kept its hands off. 
The price would have been nearer $3 than $2 per 
bushel, had it been allowed to seek its natural level. 

When the government fixed a price of $2.26 for 
the 1919 wheat crop, its purpose was not to give the 
farmer a bonus, but to name a price which the farm- 
er would look upon as guaranteeing him against 
and which, therefore, would justify him in 
maintaining or increasing his wheat acreage. If 
there were no government price at the present time, 
wheat probably would be selling for considerably 
more than $2.26 per bushel. It is true that we have 
the promise of the greatest wheat crop in history, 
but it is also true that never before was there such 
a demand for foodstuffs. Mr. Hoover recently 
referred to $3.50 as a possible price for wheat. 

The farmer has not received any bonus from 
the government, and will not get any. So far*as 
his dealings with the government are concerned, 
he has had less consideration than any other class 
of people. He has taken his medicine cheerfully. 
He furnished between one-fourth and one-third of 
all the fighting men, and with the help of his wife 
and daughters and younger boys, he grew more food 
than ever before. He did this cheerfully, and would 
do it again, but he is getting rather cross when 
people accuse him of having received a bonus. 

a BS 3 
Draining the Wet Spots 

ARM work is behind, and there is no time to 

spare for any tasks which do not contribute to 
getting the seed in the ground as quickly as possible. 
We are not, therefore, suggesting that any tile 
drains can be put in just now; but we do suggest 
that the rainy spell this spring has given an oppor- 
tunity to note these spots which will be most bene- 
fited by tile drains. With this information fresh in 
mind, a rough sketch should be made of the differ- 
ent fields and the wet areas indicated. Then this 
fall, after the field work is well in hand, these 
spots should be thoroly tiled. 

Iowa land has gotten to a point where we can 
not afford to let it lie idle even a part of the time 
because of surplus water which can be removed 
easily by some well-placed drains. Some fields will 
need a complete system of drainage to produce as 
they should. In such cases the services of a compe- 
tent engineer should be secured. It is foolish to 
spend any considerable amount of money in tile 
drainage on the “by-guess” principle. The mistakes 
of the drainage man, like the mistakes of the doctor, 
are underground where they can not be seen. The 
farmer can not afford to make any such mistakes 
in these days of high prices. Where there are sim- 
ply wet spots of comparatively small area here and 
there in the field, they can be taken care of without 
much trouble by any man who has a good eye and 
good judgment. 

The thing we are emphasizing is to make a note 
right now of those parts of the farm which need 
drainage, while the object-lesson is still before us, 
and then make sure that the tile are put in hefore 
another crop year. 


loss, 














Fat cattle Llvé ld so well auring 
the past six months that there is more 
than the usual amount of interest in 
summer feeding thi ear. He and 
there ar who ll have an abun- 
dance of ble as well as forty 
or fifty acres of good pastu They 
are wo g to whether they 
shoul ir corn on the market 
at $1.65 per bushel or whe they 


feeders and fatten them 
arly fall market. 
Some of these men th feed- 
ers last fall, and are now wondering if 
they should stay by the game or if it 
would be 


should buy 
for al e 


sunimer or 


bought 





better to sell the cattle in 

thin flesh and the corn on the market 
There are many advantages in sum- 

mer feeding. Cattle getting a full feed 


of corn on grass will ordinarily gain 
about one-half pound or more per head 
daily than cattle getting a full feed 
of corn in the dry lot Net only do 
they gain more rapidly, but t! gain 
more economical! Good gras is a 


better roughage than hay. In Missouri 
experiments, they found that it re- 
quired a thousand pounds of grain to 
produce a hundred pounds of gain on 
steer on full feed in winter, 
whereas in the nmer on pasture 
full-fed teers I" ired onl 814 


pound 


of gram 


poun of oil 1 the ave 
taken 


the place, a large part of wl , let 
spread on the pasture in the form of 
rich manure, it is probably good polic 
to feed a little of such fee 
the last month or two of th 
period 

There are many methods of 


during 


feeding 


feecing 


some people 





about a week before 











sending t ( to market, when 
thev are given some corn, » that it 
will show in the droppi and lead 
the buyers to think the are ed 
catt Last Ju! one lowa man sold 
a load of choice, heavy, grass-fat cat- 
tle which had been handled in this way 
cattle on grass, but ali of them are 
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for $18.89 per cwt Of course they 


! vy, choice stuff to begin with. 


were fhe 


Grass-fat western steers at the same 
time were selling fo1 bout i5 per 
ewt. It is really remarkable what ex- 
cellent finish may occasionally be se- 
cured on a load of g steers with 





grass alone. But it takes good grass, 
good steers and a considerable amount 


of good luck, for grass alone to give 











very satisfactory returns. T) 





- Verage 
daily gains on grass alone di. 
narily run somewhere betwe: nd 
a half and two pounds. /; it 
seems to take about two acr ~ 
pasture to run a steer sat ily 


without grain. 

When a full feed of corn 
the average daily ration is 
around fifteen pounds, and t} 
daily gains are around two to 
a half pounds. Heavy two « 
year-old cattle may eat as 
twenty to twenty-five pounds 
gain from two and one-half 
pounds. 

This year, with very ordin 
ers costing around $13 per 
with corn at $1.60 per bushe! 


seem wise so far as possible to dep: 


pretty largely on grass. But : 
high cost of everything has b 
sidered, it must be rememt 
the cattle market during Ju 
and September looks favorabl 
so that there is a pretty fair | 
of getting the value of the « 
into the cattle back again. If 5 
the cost of a 1,000-pound fe: 
spring at $130, and put into 

of pasture and $72 worth of « 
get a 1,300-pound fat st 
around $210. In other word 
be necessary for finished « 
in the summer to sell at 





per cwt. in order to give 
break One year with anot 
best market for highly finis! 
with weight is in Septen 


year, however, we are ju ‘ 
clined to think that eariv Au 
be a rather better 
simply a guess, based on th 
tion that there will be a 
drive against farm-produ 
all kinds some time this fal 

The highest art in feeding 
grass during the summer 
them as largely as possib 
grass, and yet have them {| 
so they will sell as grain-i 
Some men in certain 
complish this end by feeding 
tle corn. In other seasons, 
necessary to feed very heavil 
This is the point where the 
judgment comes in, where ea 
must learn for himself. And 
is not all of it; there is a lot 
the right kind of feeders at th 
price at the start. 


market 


1 


seasol 





KANSAS CATTLE FEEDERS DAY 


Man- 
results 


met at 
week, to learn the 


Kansas cattle feeders 
hattan 
of the experiment station's winter feed- 
ing test. The ht forty 
950-pound steers on the Kansas City 
market last January, for $15 per ewt. 


last 


station boug 


These steers were fed for 110 days, 
and made splendid gains, but the mar- 
ket was against them and they lost 


money. When appraised the middle of 


May, they were given a valuation per 
cwt. of practically the same as they 
cost as feeder steers 110 days previ 
ously. The cattle market since January 
has gone off, whereas it customarily 
advances, especially during Apri! areal 
May. The Kansas station bucked the 
cattle market with the most approved 
rations, and lost an average of over 
$30 per steer. But in spite of the loss, 
the test was a success in inflicating 
the most economical type of ration un- 
der Kansas conditions 

As at the low station. the “no 
grain” steers came out on ton. These 


during the 110-day fe 


od were fed an averags 


steers 


ding peri- 


> daily ration of 














60 pounds of sorghum silage, 

of alfalfa hay a .7 pounds of oil 
meal On this ration, wit no corn 
whatever, they made at laily 
gains of three por $ For one hun- 
dred pounds o the ia 
ton of sorghum silage, 97 inds of 
alfalfa hay az 89 pounds of real, 
These results are practical! lentica? 
with ose secured at the lowa station 
last winter with their “no 

steel The Iowa st rs, however, sold 
about three weeks earlier on the Chi- 
cago market, and brought $1.50 more 
per cwt. than the “no grain” steers on 


the basis of the Kansas Cit 
The Kansas station 


done 


seems 


good a job of feeding 


just as 





their “no grain” steers, but they made 


the mistake of putting them on the 
market about a month too late. Of 
course, one year with another, the 
May market is excellent How could 
the Kansas station know that this 


year the May market would be worse 
than the April market? 

The Kansas steers in Lot 1, getting 
the regulation full feed of 15 pounds 
of ground corn, 2.7 pounds of oil meal 
and 13 pounds of alfalfa hay daily, 





1 » average daily gains of 3.3 pounds 
and made a very nice finish, being 
worth about 40 cents per cwt. more 


grain” steers, in the 
With corn at $1.58 
ton, and 


steers 


than the 
buyer's estimation 

a bushel, oil meal at $65 a 
alfalfa hay at $30 a ton, these 
made 100 pounds of gain for a feed 
cost of $21.48 
with feed at the same prices 
<j} e at SS 
gain for $ 


feed cost 


“no 


The “no grain” steers 


of labor, eq 
count 
if the st 


tion is de 
grain” silag 














promise b 
Sas st I 
ag lly <¢ ) ts i 
ag pounds of i ».7 pounds 
of oil n a 1 of ground 
corn. The ’ £ \ ed 
pounds d the cost ¢ ) ds of 
gain. was $18.96, as compared with 
12.38 for the “no grain” steers and 
$21.48 for the full-fed steers without 
The loss on these steers, tak- 
all factors of expense, was 





$3 
$37.56 per head for the f 
and $13.86 for the ‘ 


» per compared with 


fed steers 
no grain” steers 


From a purely technical standpoint, 





the outstanding features of the Kansas 
test are the high value of sorghum sil- 
age and the rapid gains made on “no 
grain” steers receiving an average daily 
of about,60 pounds of silage, together 
with a little oil mea! and alfalfa hay. 
A ton of sorghum silage in these Kan- 
sas tests seems to have a feeding value 
of about 8.5 bushels of corn. They have 
found in Kansas that sorghum silage is 
practically equal to corn silage, and 
that under Kansas conditions the yield 
from sorghum is much more certain 
than the yield from corn. In one dry 
vear the sorghum yielded at the rate 
of nine tons of silage per acre, where- 
as the corn yielded only three tons. 

In paying his respects to the market 
conditions which robbed the Kansas 
station of its profit this year, Doctor 


MeCampbell made the following state- 
ment, which will be appreciated by 


tle feeder who has seen the 


yp out from under him after 


ason to expect a 












e Y 1 of ding is a 

tar TAC vr in the su ess 

feedi ¢ there are 

tant fa » consider 

initial « e feeder 

} } +) + on ( the 

I t when the is shed 

and sold Every prosp m 

to justify the price of feeders at the 
time the cattle feeder inv but 
he must depend, under existing con 


tions, upon the will and the mood of 
powers other than supply and demand 
for his compensation for labor and in- 
vestment in feeding cattle for market, 
this venture becomes largely a gamble, 
and it behooves the prospective feeder 
to consider carefully not only methods 
of feeding, but also the cost of feeders. 


“Improvement in present conditions 





will result only thru an orga! 


of producers and feeders of suff! 


strength to make good its demar 
a fair profit on the labor and 
ment necessary in producing 


Present organizations are doing 


great work, and deserve the 
support of every producer in the 
“During the month of April, 
when many cattle were about 
for market, the price of finished 
began to drop, and in less th 
days it had been reduced $2 p 
During the same period the 
wholesale price of beef carcass* 





January ist to May ist of 191% 


per cent higher than for the 
period in 1918, and the numbe! 
tle marketed at the seven gr 


kets has been 178,000 less during 


period. 
“Furthermore, the value of 
ports for the nine months endi! 
March 31, 1919, were double t 
the same period of 1918, the 
this period in 1919 being $7 
compared $ 





with $386,737,857 


One item included in the 
was 280,481,705 pounds of 
in 1919, compared with 
pounds in 1918. Anothe1 

pounds of canned beef in 


ta } 


pared with 50,897,575 pounds 

“To summarize, we fi 
far during the year 1919 
been a strong deman 
creased prices, and fewer ¢ 
keted than during the 
months of 1918. These condi 
to indicate that at least th 
of the prices for the last f¢ 
might be maintained until 
demand or price of meat d¢ 
instead the feeder is compelle 
the brunt of a sudden decid: 
the price of fat cattle.” 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


The Boys’ Reserve and the Labor Problem 









































































































The lowa farmer in the role of an By H. J. METCALF situation in Iowa this year is not vastly 

verage instru and as an adviser to the 3 improved over that of last year. It is 
di- youth of the state has assumed a Extension Department, lowa State College. true that the situation is relieved 
nd smewhat unique and unusual posi- somewhat by the release of many of 


it the farmer, like his city 
od is coming to the point where 
ily he has begun to realize that vocational 
iral education for the boys and 
today means large returns, for 


the soldier boys who have returned 
to the soil, but even this has not been 
so successful an experiment as was an- 
ticipated. Then, again, we find that 
the boy who left the farm to go to 














“ts him personally and for the country war is not inclined to immediately 
as gener’ vy in the future. give up the taste of city life has 
and The war has been a wonderful edu- had, and it may be that he will drift 
ree. eating force for all of us. For instance, into some other occupation which is 
as F the farmer found during the war peri- more to his liking, or he may find af 
and oi that only by superhuman effort on ter a few months that the farm is the 
three his own part ang with the aid of such real place for him after all, and he will 
guxili: organizations as the Boys’ gradually drift back to the land in 

Working Reserve and the Public Serv- ever-increasing numbers. 
ice Reserve, both of which organiza- Personally, the author is inclined to 
tions \ » created for emergency help the belief that the farm labor situation 
during war time, was he able to cope will adjust itself of its own accord in 


with t farm labor situation. War 
demal 1 that the vigorous and phy- 
sically fit farm boy be taken, as well 
as his city cousin, and the farm tools 
with which he had become familiar 
had to be substituted by the more 
grim implements of war. 


time. 
As more and more men are dis 
charged from the military service, and 
» interest awakens in the possibilities of 
the youth of the state as a means of 
help on our farms, there is bound to be 
a decided lessening of farm help short- 





r The Iowa farmer knows, perhaps, : age, but temporarily we are facing a 
this better than anyone else just what it A Group of High School Boys Who Answered an Emergency Demand for Farm Help. difficulty with farm help and the situ- 
orth meant to take from the prosperous ation must be met as we find it and 
we farming districts of this state more not as we would have it. 


but equally as important, in enrolling rector in chrage of the work in the 


ting fifty thousand skilled farm boys, 3 : “re ee a atet 
will than ; lt ats sarlactingl, both city:and country boys for service county. The plan has been changed, But it is not as a means of solving 
rs. and it will be recorded everlastingly “ ’ . : Set the far labor _situati that the 
te : andi on the land. Wonderful progress has and a county committee of five mem- r€ arm tabor situation tna 1€ 
to his credit that he responded so : : "s . author would call the attenti f the 
817 stun Pea been made with these boys, not only bers now directs the work in each author would ca 1e attention Of the 
17 patriotically and enthusiastically to . ‘ , ; . ann Gigmer te the bilities of the 
n Sm pa oF in agriculture, but along industrial county. The county committee con- owa tarmer to the possibilities of the 
a the call for increased food production . See , S . . ; Bovs’ Working Reserve Rather he 
a in the face of the great handicap that lines as well. Our adjoining state of sists of the county agent, high school oys orking heserve. hather he 
rf a? Illinois enrolled approximately twenty superintendent in the largest town in would make an appeal to every pro- 


was placed on him. 





thousand school boys for work on the’ the county, the county superintendent sressive farmer to give this organiza- 





in Fifty thousand boys taken from the farms of that state last season. Rec- of schools, librarian, and a welfare di- tion serious consideration from the 
ay farms of Iowa ordinarily would demor- o qs were kept for over eleven thou- rector, who may be the Y. M. C. A, standpoint of future help and to be a 
$ alize farming operations to such an _ gand of these, and it is estimated that man or a minister. factor in the vocational guidance of 
i. extent as to almost cause a cessation fy}jy eighty-five per cent of them made Iowa last year enrolled more than the youth of Iowa, in order that we 
aa of operations; but did the Iowa farmer good. ; 7,000 boys in the reserve, 1.908 of may make of them better men, better 
of stop? Not on your life! Instead. of It is true that the average city boy whom were country boys and 967 city Citizens, and better farmers. 
that he rolled up his sleeves a little at first will be a source of worry and boys. Out of the 7,000 boys enrolled, The matter of vocational agricultural 

on higher and planted almost a million other to the farmer, owing to his in- 57 were placed in industrial pursuits. guidance in our public school system 
od acres of wheat when Mr. Hoover, down experience and his natural curiosity to The total number of boys placed on has become one of the important 
up at Washington, called for increased find out things, a characteristic which farms in this state was 2.875. The to- branches of our educational structure. 
igh food production. Such is the stuff of stamps the American youth the world tal number who worked twelve weeks It is in its infancy, but already the re- 
tle which the Iowa farmer is made. He yer: byt the kind of boys who an- or more was 2.636. sponse is such as to guarantee its per- 
ac- weething not patriotic. swer to the call for service of this There has been a very natural tend- manence in the educational system. 
lit- Several agencies contributed to the sort have the right stuff in them, and ency on the part of the Iowa farmer It is in this way that the Iowa farm- 
be relief of the farm labor difficulties and with a little patience and careful to look with suspicion on the move- aire wal a, dagger ; ‘ 
helped in this great increase in food : ne pobre: : bees ater er can aid the boys of Iowa. 

n. P : . a guidance on the part of the farmer, ment. The average Iowa farm is not These arr 3 a ‘ 

r’s production in Iowa. The United States wij] quickly become familiar with the a truck garden, nor is it a kindergar- here are some who will contend 


that the farm is not the place to teach 
the boy, that this is primarily a func- 
tion of the school. While this is true 
in a measure, and especially so in the 
matter of trades and professions, it 
does not work out so satisfactorily as 
regards farm work. Theoretical farm- 
ing has its place, but it does not milk 


Public: Service Reserve, with its or- simpler duties of the farm and will be ten for farm students, yet the war has 
en in every county in the state, able to relieve him of many of the taught us many things, and among 
os . ae per Bari orgy Som — minor tasks. them it has brought to the attention 
4 | pel: re ee had Sores poeta ay The Boys W orking Reserve was. of the farmer the great need for a re- 
did its shaves the farm ienen of eek first organized in lowa in February, serve of farm help, a reserve which in 
Sesponded patriotically ox the ont rte 1918, and the larger cities of the state case of an emergency can be obtained 
Washinzton, and the Bovs’ Working were visited in the interests of the quickly, and which will not demand “a 

oe oe be movement by Edwin S. Shortess, of pound of flesh” for services rendered. 





le conttiianes alameda ace Cedar Rapids, now serving as assistant The Boys’ Working Reserve is one pape ped — ste oe ve _— 
which being continued thru the re- stare director. . source of supply for such help. . S f int al 
agg Ss ae kept At that time the county agricultural Judging from reports gathered from Some of the good points in favor of 
2 ion period, came to the relief agent was appointed an assistant di- many Iowa counties, the farm labor Vocational agriculture in our public 
ation oi the farmer in a manner which will , schools are as follows: 
ient g0 down in history as one of the most It aids in bettering farm conditions 
s for wortl chievements of all war relief generally. . 
vest: organizations, It gives the city boy a rudimentary 
itile rhe oys’ Working Reserve is an knowledge and a chance to learn some- 
ying a orga ion primarily instituted for thing about farming and farm prob- 
ictive the | se of guiding and placing lems. 
. land boys girls under twenty-one years It aids in solving the farm labor 
1919, tage in useful and gainful occupa- problem. 
ready tons t is a voluntary organization, It helps in seed corn selection. 

i cattle -~ r the direction of the United It encourages better farm operations 
ten “s epartment of Labor. Mr. R. on the part of the parents of the boys. 
wt A. | director of the agricultural It increases the interest of the com- 

rage exten department of Iowa State munity in agricultural work. 

from Co s the state director for Towa. It gives sound training for practical, 
is 29 be t the purpese nor the aim of successful farming. 

same He creanization in this state to try to It prepares many farm boys for their 
of cat: eere t farm labor problem with the life work—boys who are unable to £0 


vs orking Reserve; in other 
ras, Director Bliss and his organiza- 
it expect to revolutionize the 
r situation with a small army 


to school more than a few weeks dur- 
ing the winter months. 

It teaches the boys the theoretical 
side of farm life, and prepares them 








W e boys from the city. Rather during the winter months so that they 
veh desire to bring together the can be of real worth during the sum- 

or era ner and the boys agricultur- mer months. 
oe ee order that both may be It has a tendency to increase school 

p18. wm ‘ the farmer teaching the attendance. 

or og ; rudimentary steps of farm- Many interesting letters have been 
(.- oe he boys giving such help as written by boys, bearing on the bene- 
e~ 1S } le for them to give. fits they have received from attending 


‘nt iS a wonderful opportunity 
f esents itself to the Iowa farm- 
18 Pat s time thru the Boys’ Working 
thu to train, at small cost to him- 


vocational agricultural classes. One 
boy writes in part as follows: 

“Tt adds a new zest to farm work, 
and makes it interesting to me. Another 












aS Self wi i ¥ i ¢ ej . ° me r 
Pare tural with little effort, the agricul- thing which I find out about it, and 
of th on youth of Iowa. Many which has been a source of profit to 
train oys, with a few months of me, is a fair knowledge of the diseases 
help o; Pde develop into invaluable of the dairy cow which I obtained. I 
ger local ares Sa and in this way the have helped treat a case of milk fever, 
a Crease ~ labor problems should de- and have taken care of two cases of 
a Passing ane of increasing with the garget when my dad was sick with 
= ae y¢ o . ” 
nt There } noe the flu. y 
hear easter stat been much activity in the hain 4 usr With the codperation of the Iowa 
rop if lems a) ates, where the farm prob- farmer in this work, giving the boy 


“re perhaps not quite so large, A Farm Recruit Learning to Harness a Horse. the practical side of the farm, there 
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Quality Paint 
Is Economy 


The scientific compounding of 
pure linseed oil, carbonate of lead, 
and oxide of zinc, is necessary to 
make good paint. Certain specific con- 
siderations prove the increased effi- 
ciency and economy of good paint, the 
recognized standard of which is— 


Minnesota Paints 
The Weight Test 4 *flon of Minne: 


around 17 pounds. Poor paint averages from 12 to 
14 pounds per gallon. This is because lead, zinc and 
linseed oil weigh heavier than substitutes and fillers. 























> - —Minnesota 
Spreading Capacity pi" °8 
more painting surface, and with a thin, penetrating, 
tenacious, elastic coat. 






D bil 4 —Because of the scientific com- 
urabl ity pounding of the best paint ma- 
terials regardless of Minnesota Paints resist 
weathering and afford better protection against the 
elements for a much longer time. 





cost, 

















@ Your assurance of paint quality is the Minnesota 
trademark shown that it is on the cans 
you buy. As no one paint is adaptable for use in all 


purposes we make 





above. See 
























A special Minnesota Paint for every paint- 
able surface. 







Write for 
nearest dealer. 


Minnesota Paints are a true economy. 
helpful painting book and name of 

















Minnesota Linseed Oil Paint Co. 
1115 South Third Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 


MINNESOTA OIL MEAL, a by-product of our Linseed 
Write for oil 

















Oil plant, makes an excellent stock food. 






meal booklet. 
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Save iliYour 


Don’t let rain and weather ruin your high-priced hay. 
he best, most economical and practical stack cover is 


The Baker Stack Cover 


Stoutest canvas, lasts for years, A boy can cover. Quickly stored when not in use. 

Farmers have used BAKER COVERS for years with wonderful satisfaction. 

Oryduck treate! Paulins will not mildew. They are absolutely water-proof. 
Dryduck Paulins last more than twice as long. 


Write Today 


dealers in most places. 


— 


for illustrated folder and prices. 
Baker covers are sold by local 
If your dealer cannot supply you write us. 


BAKER & LOCKWOOD, The Big Tent House, 


Dept. |! Kansas City, Missouri. 


Don't take chances on destroying the efliciency of your tractor, thresher or other machinery 
thra exposure to bad don't let rain ruin your hay stacks. Protect them with Laacke’s 
Treated Covers. Absolutely waterproof in use—wi!l not mildew when not tn use. Durably 
made from standard duck to fit any size or make of tractor, thresher, etc., and for all sizes of 
hay cocks. Completely covers machines and prevents delays In starting after exposure to rain 


Pay for themselves many times over. Write for prices 
R. LAACKE MFG. CO., Dept. 27, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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can be no question of the Boys’ Work- 
ing Reserve movement in this state. 
After all, are not the boys of today 


the farmers of tomorrow? It seems 
to the author that any effort expended 
at this time in better fitting the boy, 
city or country bred, for his 
is effort well expended. 


whether 
life work, 


Vocational agriculture goes a long 
way toward solving the problem of 
how to keep the boy on the farm. En- 


couragement on the part of the farmer 
himself for these institutions, and a 
little tolerance for the city boy who 
is anxious to learn, may be the means 
of solving many of his problems of the 
future. 

Vocational agricultural classes con- 
ducted thruout Iowa last year resulted 
in some interesting figures. It was 
found that the number of farms rep- 
resented in these contained 
about 25,000 acres; the number of 
acres of corn cultivated on these farms 
was over 7,500: seed corn selected by 
members of the classes, as a part of 
their agricultural training, was nearly 
2,500 bushels. It was estimated in the 
districts where classes were held that 
the interest shown by the bovs encour- 
1,000 bushels of 


classes 


aged the selection of 


seed corn in excess of what would 
have been otherwise selected aside 
from the amount gathered by class 


members. 

It is also reasonable to estimate that 
this effort in selection, testing and 
grading of seed corn by boys attending 
these classes will increase materially 
the yield from year to year. It is esti- 
mated that last year the boys consti- 
tuting the taking vocational 
agricultural work increased the yield 
at least two bushels per acre on the 
7.500 acres represented This means 
that 15,000 bushels of additional corn 
were produced. At one dollar a bushel 
we have an additional 5 


classes 


income of $15,.- 
000 due directly to the work of the 
boy Ss 

The work on corn by these boys 
does not represent more than one-fifth 
of the vear’s work in agriculture. The 





balance of the time given up to agri 
cultural work by the boys is practi 
cally all profit to Iowa and to the 
farmers and communities represented. 

Up to the time this year 
approximately 3,000 enrollments have 
Enrollments are taken on 
a special Iowa blank, which gives an 
insight into the special educa- 
tional ac 1 


present 
been made 


bov’s 
tivities, and in addition to this 
his inclinations along vocational lines. 

Thousands of “Farm Craft Lessons” 
are now in use among the schools and 
on the farms of the state, and 
of this little book may 
addressing Edwin S 
State College, Ames. 

These Craft were 
prepared and edited by Eugene Daven- 
port, dean of the college of agriculture 
of the University of Illinois, and were 
especially gotten up for the Boys’ 
Working Reserve. 

The little book contains in part the 
following subjects: Craftmanship; the 
horse; grooming and care of the far 
horse; harnessing and hitching up t! 
horse; the cow; handling milk on the 
farm; swine; care of farm equipment: 
the wagon and its parts 
more subjects which will go to make 
up a rudimentary knowledge to be im 
parted to the boy, and which 
essential to even a moderate 
of efficiency in farm work. 

Five counties in Iowa I 
porting on the work done in behalf of 
the Boys’ Reserve gave an enrol 
of 522. Of this number, the following 
vocational experience was shown 

Farm experience, 402; industrial ex- 
perience, 110; commercial experienc: 
104; driving horses, 467; automobile 
and farm machinery, 470; milk cows, 
399: no experience at work, 6 

From the above, the following pref 


copies 
be secured by 
Shortess, Iowa 


“Farm Lessons” 





besides man) 


is so 


degre: 





recentiy re- 


ment 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
| 


| 








erences were shown: Ag tural 
work, 257; industrial work, 1 com: 
mer work, 119; no choi 

ced as to their j Nees 
is ations, 206 sigt t} sir 
desire to take up farming, 3 trical 
engineering, and 23 wanted me 
physicians. Eighty-four trad 1 pro- 
fessions were represented ) 7 
out of the 522 bovs were und as 
to their future life work. 

After expressing their ch re. 
gard to vocations, the quest was 
asked: “If this school offe ial 
training for the occupation have 
mentioned, would you attend one 
or two years?” The number g g an 
affirmative reply was 350. T hun- 
dred and fifty-two expressed sire 
to have access to brief pract rs- 
es in reading from text-books bul- 
letins along the line of their « 

From the office of the di: r of 
the Boys’ Working Reserve t lowa 
State College, there are bei: sent 
out over the state thousand f the 


“Farm Craft Lessons,” and Mr. Short- 
ess, who has the organization work in 
charge, is losing no chance to get these 


books into the hands of the boys in- 
terested. 
It is a wonderful work whi s be- 


ing done for the boys of the state and 
of the nation, and it is to be hoped that 
the farmers of Iowa, who demonstrat: 
ed their patriotism and their loyalty 
during the war period, will net fail to 
give this organization the attention 
deserves, not only as a source 
help, but mainly as a means of tra 
in and educating the youth of lowa 
in agricultural pursuits. 








Market Classes of Beef Cattle 
If definite and § j 
could be det ned 


for beef cattle sold on the 


easily re 
market classes 
it would be a fine thing for everybody 
then form a f: lef 
nite idea of about what the p 

their feed 

to day. 


Sellers could 


cattle in 





for from day Armour & Com 


pany are doing some gocd ed 


work on this line. In their Ay bul- 
letin they list the eight princi t s 
of market cattle as follows: 

“Prime Heavies—Two yeat nd up 
not often under two years Weigh 


1,350 to 1,500 pounds. Can get of 

the best or prime cuts from th: 
“Medium Natives—Bulloci veigh 

ing from 950 to 1,400 pounds 

ally run from 950 to 1,200 pounds) 

These usually come in the « 

tle fed in the neighborhood bv 


100 days. 





“Fair—Cattle that carry 
amount of flesh and have |! 
grain, and showing a general covermg 
of fat. Weigh generally from 850 t 
1,100 or 1,150 pounds, altho their flesh 
and fat are more of an item than the 














ctual weight. 
“Common-—Cattle that have a 
1 for. Have had no spe te 
have lived on whatever t wid 
get 

“Canners—Just thin cows a 
certain amount of age S thin, 

I eers from the southw ex 
a ahoma and Arkansas used als 
but generally cows. 

Baby Beef—Anywhere from S00 UP 
to 1,150 pounds. Young, of ent 
q t) and long-fed, well shed 
¢ 

1 Fed—Graded as ‘\ as 
good, medium and fair. Th not 

re quite the conformation the 
native cattle have, and the eat b 
he imme ount 





“Bulls—In a class to the 
} 





for bologna and other 


and for some special trade.” 
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WAR RECORD 


OF THE GENERAL ORDNANCE CO. IS YOUR 
PROTECTION ~ 








aprerscyoer contract requirements on 
three-inch guns by 50%—officially 
commended by the Chief of the Bureau of 
Ordnance—inventors and manufacturers 
of the famous Y-gun for projecting depth 
charges—officially commended by Secre- 
tary Daniels—manufacturers of the Davis 
airplane gun, called by Secretary Daniels 
“a great milestone in aircraft armament.” 








| The Company that made 
| good for the Government 
will make good for you. 
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37 Acres in 51 Hours—35c Per Acre 
Can You Do This? 


HAT'S the ploughing experience of Mr. C. L. Onweller of Fayette, Ohio, and it is a 
sample of the kind of endorsements that come in by hundreds from all over the 
United States from satisfied farmers who have tried out the G. O. Tractor for eight 

long years on all kinds of work. 

One man likes the G. O. because it prevents bad breaks and stripping of gears, 
Another uses it for shocking corn; another for vineyard work; another for breaking 
sod, deep tilling, crushing clods, harrowing and seeding in one operation. Others use 
it for mowing, harvesting, potato digging, orchard work, pulling stumps, rocks, brush. 
Others talk about its power in hay bailing, shredding, pulling, threshing, silo filling. In 
a word, the endorsements cover every possible need and use of power on the farm, on 
the minute, at low cost. 
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Buy Your Tractor On Facts 
Ww don't believe in giving you mere talk onthe Let us show you the machine at work. That's all 


excellence of the G. O. Tractor. This ma- we ask. Demonstrations all over the state. 
chine has facts behind it. It sells on proof, We are guaranteeing the G. O. Tractor to make 
on the farmer's endorsement, on its excess power in good on any farm of 60 acres or more—to pay for 
the field and at the belt, on its simplicity, its ease of _ itself in a very short time—and we are backing the 
operation, and its proven low cost. performance of this tractor with the reputation of the 
Don't buy an experiment when you buy a tractor. great company which made good for the United States 
You cannot afford the trouble or idle hours. You Government. Read the specifications. Find out all 
want the best. Let us tell you what your neighbors aboutthe G. O. Come in today and see it work or send 
say about the G. O. Let us give you the proof. us the coupon and we will send you full particulars. 


GENERAL ORDNANCE CO. 
Dept. X, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
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; a Special Features of the 


én G. O. Tractor 
ants at 


Derby, Connecticut LL gears enclosed and run in oil. Easy to operate. Low 

and A cost. Eight years’ successful operation. Turns in 13-foot 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa circle. Plows close to the fence. Light weight for its 
power. Self-steering in furrow. Three point suspension. Low 
center of weight. Six speeds forward and reverse. Standard- 
ized construction. Simple, sturdy, dust-proof, trouble-proof. 
Rated 14-28 H. P. Draw-bar pull, 2250 lbs. Pulley speed, 600 
to 1000 R. P. M. Plowing power, three 14-inch plows, easily 10 
to 12 acres per day. And guaranteed by the Company that made 
good for the Government. Even if you have a tractor, keep your 
eye on G. O.; it’s the one you will eventually buy. 











HENERAL ORDNANCE CO., Dept. X, Cedar 


e send me full information regarding the G. 


OWnship....... Paeareme Fk 


f acres in farm...... ‘ Number of acres 


How 


Bo rou own a tractor? .....If so, what make? 
ia 





T . ~ . 
evel or rolling surface. ae: ll LE eee 


any horses do you employ to handle your farm work?.. 










Rapids, Iowa. 
O. Tractor. 


State 





cultivated 
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Hog Receipts and Prices 
Receipts have been unusually heavy 
for this time of year, and it is remark- 


able how well prices have held up. 
There was a break last week of 60 
cents from the high point, but this was 
to be expected in view of the fact that 
receipts were 30 per cent over the ten- 
year average at this time of vear. of 


course there is every reason to expect 
the customary late May and early June 
break in prices. But after the middle 


of June, prices should be unusually 
strong, if the present strong demand 


continues. Packers are selling their 
lard and ribs at an unusually big profit 
above what they are paying for hogs. 

The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 
ceipts and as they have pre- 
vailed week week from May 2, 
1918, to date: 

(Figures show per cent of average.) 


prices 


by 


Ss 


| 
HH 


eipt 








2 |8 

~ |eg| 2 

te | cS! be 

Ss is 5 
OD |e Oo 
May to © ...<...) 108 fies |) wee 
_- ae ok ' eee 132 | 112 202 
May 16 to 23 .... 100 98 203 
May 23 to 30 .... 116 100 195 
May 30 to June 7 63 77 195 
June 7 to 14 100 115 194 
June 14 to 21 120 | 114 192 
June 21 to 28 94 108 190 
June 28 to July 5 .. 30 116 192 
July 5to12. i30 130 195 
sany Ee Gp 19 «4.0.65. 130 | 128 207 
suliy 23 @8 36...) 182 118 210 
July 26 to August 2.) 107 118 214 
August 2 to 9. 98 113 217 
August 9$ to 16... 103 111 21 
August 16 to 23..... 98 104 206 
August 23 to 30.... S4 108 207 
August 30 to Sept. 6 8&3 102 210 
pent. © te IS ...... 86 103 212 
Sept. 13 to 20 107 112 218 
Sept. 20 to 27 : 100 104 209 
Sept. 27 to Oct. 4. 119 113 209 
ee, 6 20 22 .... ; 22 127 203 
Oct. 11 to 18 113 110 198 
Oct. 18 to 25 ae 115 112 194 
Oct. 25 to 31 . eer: 119 112 208 
Nov. l1to 8 142 125 211 
Nov. 8 to 15 111 20 209 
Nov. 15 to 22 . 140 136 210 
Nov. 22 to 29 70 113 213 
Nov. 29 to Dec. 6 157 144 211 
Dec 2 2°: ‘ 9S $2 10 
Dec. 13 tb BO ... «ox 163 i73 212 
Dec. 20 to 27. - 76 | 128 210 
Dec. 27 to Jan. 2 117 120 209 
Jan. 2to 9 and 126 148 207 
Jan. 9 to 16 : 161 148 204 
Jan. 16 to 23 L350 140 202 
Jan. 23 to 30 131 | 201 
Jan. 30 to Feb. 6 84 | 106 197 
Feb 6 to 13 ot Bae 23 199 
Fel 3 to 20. ; 16 16 L194 
b 8 to 1 1 6 4 TR 
\T a ‘ 8 > 6G 
, { iby { +; 
la ( ) 7 137 ; YSN 
arcl \ l 111 ; 199 
Ap i a 0 
Ay l Ls 4 07 
‘ l 11S ) 
) 119 a’ ) 
is st % 12 
9 to 4 0 209 
Fer the ensuing eek the ten-vear 


verage has 129,000 hogs at Chi- 
cago, 490,000 hogs at the eleven mar- 
kets, and a price of $9.67. If we figure 


Deen 


on the basis of 120 per cent of the 
ten-year average for receipts, we get 
154.800 at Chicago and 588,000 at the 


eleven markets. If the price is 200 per 
cent of the average, wet get $19.34 as 
the answer. 


. vy? Ty s 
Co-operation Wins at Nashua 
(Continued from third page) 
doubt also some of that good fortune 
has been due to themselves. They had 
to begin with the very important essen- 
tial of a good farming territory in 
which to work, and which was capable 


of producing a large volume of busi- 
ness For this, the association can 
hardly claim credit. 

The members can assert their own 


good work in avoiding the usual pitfall 
f a codperative hiring 


of association by 
a good business man to run the estab 


lishment and providing him with suf- 
ficient pay and assistance so that he 
can give his best efforts to the man 


agement of the association. And final 
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“Pll tell you WHY it’s the best 
for your home’’ 


“As near as I can figure, it costs about a third 
less a year to run than most of our neighbors 
spend on other lighting plants. 


stand the tests. 


pocket for their keep. 


years ago. 


repairs. 


light you ever.saw. 


a couple of apple barrels. 


J. B. COLT 





TO 


< HERE is only one way to buy cows and 
lighting plants—by the way they 


“Some cows with very pretty names eat their 
heads off, as you know, and give so little milk 
a that at the end of the year you're out of 


“We bought our Colt Lighting and Cooking 
Plant just before you were married, seven 
Before I bought it, I inquired of 
three of my neighbors what it cost them, first 
cost and up-keep—just as you’re asking me 
now—and you're right about the matter of 
up-keep—it’s mighty important. 


“In seven years we haven’t spent a cent for 
hat’s point number one. 


makes every other look pale as candle light. 
It’s the prettiest and most powerful white 


“The Plant stands in the corner of the cellar, or in 
the cow barn, and takes up no more floor space than 


“Its operation is absolutely noiseless, and there are no 
batteries, dynamo or engine to get out of order. 


COMPANY, 288 Fourth Avenue, New York 


ber two. 


house. 


TRAD MARK 


plain water. 


“That’s six points in ali—six mighty good reasons 
why the Coit Lighting and Cooking Plant is the best 


for your home.” 


Write us for the names and addresses of neighbors 
whose experience will instantly convince you of their 
entire satisfaction with the Colt plants. 





“Now another thing: you saw what a good 
supper we had last night. That supper was 
cooked on a gas stove, the same gas that 
lights the house and barns. Folks who live 
in the eity can’t beat that for comfort. Can 
you think of any other country lighting plant 
that will do your cooking as well as light the 


“While you’re about it, ask your wife how it 
would seem in summer not to have a hot fire 
in the kitchen range all day—and to have a 
handy Carbide Gas Sad Iron for ironing days. 


“As for the light itself, the light from the 


Carbide Lighting OL z., Cooking Plant 


“On an average of once a month, I put in a little Car- 
bide which looks like crushed stone, and add some 


—= 


' 


Point num- 








lv. the members of the association, 
having program had the 


strength of purpose to follow it thru. 


set a 


The association has been exist- 
ence as an active concern for only a 
vear and a half Their success may 
tempt the members to some new and 
extravagant enterprise; it may ull 
them to the dangers that lie ahead of 
any business, and permit slack meth- 
ods to creep in This may happen, 
altho from the work already done it 


does not seem probable. 
association 


But in any event, the 
has a year and a half of success to 
look back on. And that, as we are 


often forced to note with some regret, 
is exactly eighteen months more of 
successful management than some co 
operative enterprises have enjoyed. 


Sudan Grass for Pasture 


A southwestern Missouri correspond- 


ent writes: 

“What can I seed now that will fur- 
nish pasture for my calves during the 
dry, hot summer weather?” 

For seeding in Missouri or 
after the middle of May, we 
clined to suggest Sudan grass broad- 
casted or drilled in at the rate of 
about twenty-five pounds per acre. In 
lowa we might mix oats and rape with 
Sudan grass, but in southern Missouri 
the oats and rape will probably not 


Kansas 
are in- 





l 





mount to enough to make them worth 


while. 


People have been afraid that Sudan 
grass might occasionally cause poison- 
ing in live stock, as sorghum or cane 
sometimes does. We have had no re- 
ports of this kind as yet, and Kansas 
farmers are beginning to think that 


Sudan grass makes a first-rate annual 
or emergency pasture. Kansas 
farmers have gone so far as to claim 
that Sudan grass will support a steer 


Some 


to the acre from July 4th till frost. 
Sudan grass should not be pastured 


until it is at least a foot high. 


Cane Seed Situation 
It is reported that seedsmen have 
good stocks of Amber cane on hand. 
However, owing to the fact that there 
is a shortage of laad in meadows, the 


demand for Amber cane seems to be 
unusually good. The retail price per 
hundred pounds over the corn belt 


range from $4.50 to $6, with an average 
of about $5.50. 

The demand for Amber cane is gen- 
erally pretty heavy in late May and 
early June, and we would not be sur- 
prised to these prices advance 
slightly. Those of our readers who 
have any need of Amber cane for June 
seeding had best order at once. With 
prices they now prevail, an acre 
seeding of seventy pounds of the cane 
will cost about $4. 


see 


as 








DOOR HANGERS 


Known everywhere as the q <a 
standard in quality. Exclusive fie oo) 
pomates Adjustable and Stayon $e 
eatures mean better wear, service, 7 
and satisfaction. Twelve styles-—- } 
a type forevery . Give weather- 
proof doors. that always push or 
ull easily, Your dealer who hand- 
es the famous Myers line of Pumps 
and Hay Tools also has Myers Door 
Hang ee himtoday. Let him 
int out the striking 
yers Improvements or 
write us for catalog. 
F.E.MYERS&BRO. | 
3 319Fourth St., Ashland, 0. 
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A Time and Money - 
Saver 


Guaranteed not to 
kick sideways. Sat- 
isfaction or money 
refunded. Send for 
circular. 


Mathews Mig. Co., g ee 
Cedar Rapids, lowa AS cael 
QALESMEN WANTED. We want ® tew goal 
) Road Machinery, Culvert and Tractor Sale® 


preferably with car. Good territory and !{beral of 
tract. Box 558, Monmouth, Lilinois. 
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[Uncle Henry's Own Stor 





during the years 1910 to 1915. 





The letters appearing under this heading were written by Mr. Henry Wallace 
They were addressed to his great-grandchildren, 
and tell in a very personal way the story of his long and useful life. 
of these letters began in our issue of Dec. 29, 1916. 


The entire contents of Wallaces' Farmer are copyrighted each week. These letters must not be 
hed. 


Publication 
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The Country Life Commission 


In August, 1908, I was called up 
over the telephone at midnight by a re- 
porter, who stated that the New York 
Herald wanted to know what I thought 
about the new position to which I had 
peen appointed at Washington by 
President Roosevelt. I told him that 
if] had been appointed to any office, 
J was densely ignorant of it and there- 
fore could not express any opinion— 
went back to bed. A day or two after- 





ward I received a letter from the Pres- 
jdent, appointing me on what was af- 
terward known as the Country Life 
Commission. The history of the origin 


the commission may interest you: 
Sir Horace Plunkett, of Ireland, 


spent Christmas Eve, 1905, with Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. He described the 
work he had been doing in Ireland, 


with the purpose of developing a new 

‘y life, a new rural civilization, 
n Ireland, following the gradual trans- 
fer of lands from landlords to tenants, 
vwming codperative organizations 
among them for the purpose of en- 
abling them to compete with America 
and other nations. President Roose- 
yelt became greatly interested, and 
asked Sir Horace to write him a letter 
describing the situation there and giv- 
ing his plans in full. Sir Horace laid 








this down to politeness, and paid no | 


The next year he re- 
letter from the President, 
saying “Why don’t you write me 
that letter?” Sir Horace then wrote 
letter—almost a pamphlet—had it 
pritned for private distribution, and 
afterward gave me a copy. 

The Country Life Commission as 
originally made up was composed of 
Doctor Liberty H. Bailey, as chairman, 


attention to it. 
ceived a 


the 


Doctor Kenyon L. Butterfield, Doctor 
Walter H. Page, Gifford Pinchot and 
myself. 


Doctor Bailey was the dean of agri- 
culture in Cornell College—a man who 
has given large attention to the coun- 
try life problem, has written a number 
of books on the subject, which have 
been widely read, and who has a repu- 
tation all over the Untied States as 
an authority on country life problems. 

Doctor Butterfield is president of 
the Agricultural College at Amherst, 
Massachusetts, also an author of note 
on agricultural problems, who has per- 
haps done more to develop the rural 
church than any other man on the com- 
mission. 

Doctor Page is a member of the firm 
of Doubleday, Page & Company, New 
York, publishers of “Country Life in 
America,” and himself editor of The 
World’s Work. At this time he is am- 
bassador to Great Britain under Pres- 
ident Wilson. Like Doctors Bailey and 
Butterfield, he is country-born, but a 
Southerner, and had always manifest- 
ed a profound interest in country life 
Problems both north and south. [Doc- 
tor Page died in 1918.] 

Gifford Pinchot was at that time 
chief forester of the United States, 
and chairman of the Conservation 
Commission, which had been appoint- 
ed by President Roosevelt some time 
before this. 

The President subsequently appoint- 
ed on the commission Mr. Charles Bar- 
Tett, of Georgia, president of the 
Farmers’ Union, which at that time 
had nearly two million members in 
800d standing, with state organiza- 
tions in the southern states; and Mr. 
W. A. Beard, of Sacramento, to repre- 
Sent the Pacific slope. He also had 
taken great interest in agricultural 
Problems, particularly those connected 
With irrigation. 

In calling the commission together 
at the White House, in August, the 
President told us he expected us to 
York without remuneration and to look 
cut for our own expenses. He said it 
ate been his experience that the best 
> was done by men and women 

© did the work for love of it, and 


| connected with agriculture. 
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not for pay. He asked us to make a 
preliminary survey of country life. 

The first work of the commission 
was to draw up a circular asking ques- 
tions to bring out information on such 
subjects as transportation, sanitation, 
education, roads, and such like. We 
distributed a half million of these cir- 
culars, of which twenty-five per cent 
were returned with answers, five times 
the number which the Census Office 
(which printed and distributed them) 
anticipated. Many were sent in with 
copious notes attached. 

The commission next made a 
of about twenty-nine states. The plan 
followed was to have invitations sent 
out beforehand by those best qualified 
to do it, asking leading doctors, minis- 
ters, educators and others to appear 
before us at a certain date and be pre- 
pared to answer questions. The com- 
mission was not giving out informa- 
tion, but receiving information on cer 
tain matters. This covered the months 
of November and December. Includ- 
ing the preliminary meetings and the 
meeting for preparing the report, this 
occupied practically four months’ time 
of the original members of the com- 
mission. Mr. Beard fell in with us on 
the Pacific coast, and Mr. Barrett at 
Springfield, Illinois. 

We held meetings in Washington 
with the Grange and other associations 
We took 
ample time to prepare our report, 
which was presented to the President 
in January, and at once sent to con- 
gress. The report was published as a 
senate document, and a limited number 
of copies distributed. The President 
asked that $25,000 be appropriated for 
the purpose of compiling, editing and 
interpreting the circulars that had 
been returned to the commission, the 
notes taken at the different hearings, 
and publishing the report. 

At that time, President Roosevelt 
was at war with both houses, and par- 
ticularly the house of representatives. 
The senate passed the bill, acceding 
to the request of the President, but 
Mr. Tawney, of Minnesota, appended 
a rider to the appropriation bill, pro- 
viding that none of the appropriation 
should be used for the publication of 
the report of any committee appointed 
by the President without the sanction 
of congress. This rider was aimed 
mainly at the report of the Conserva- 
tion Commission, and also at what was 
known as the Homes Commission, the 
commission appointed to inquire into 
the presence of tuberculosis and vene- 
real diseases. The data collected by 
the commission was finally left with 
Secretary Wilson, who was ready at 
any time to tabulate the matter and 
thus put it in such shape that it would 
be available to students of sociology 
and rural life. 

There was nearly a month after the 
appointment of the commission when 
we were really in doubt as to whether 
we were to be laughed out of court or 
not. The political papers raised the 
cry that the President was trying to 
“uplift” the farmer. And I am ashamed 
to say that a number of the agricul- 
tural papers joined in this, and one or 
two have continued at it ever since, 
taking every opportunity to sneer at 
anything which would really give defi- 
nite, reliable information as to the con- 
ditions of country life in the United 
States. 

I am very glad that I was appointed 
on this commission. It brought me in 
close contact with a number of the 
very best men in the United States. 
Notwithstanding the effort to blanket 
the commission, it has been a most 
potent force in stimulating inquiry into 
agricultural conditions, and particu- 
larly so in the south and on the Pacific 
coast. The Chamber of Commerce, of 
Spokane, Washington, published the 
report of the commission at its own 
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The Scissors Test 


Take test strip 4 in. by3 in. Stretch 
to 9 in, or three times its original 
length. Cut on the edge with scissors. 
| The cut should not be 
| more than ¥ in. across | 
| the sample. If the strip 

| tears apart the rubber is 
| inferior. 


















Stretch a sample strip of a good 
tube — as the air stretches it in the 
shoe. Cut the edge with your scis- 
sors - asthe puncture cuts thetube 
on the road. It cuts—but it does 
not rip. Make your dealer prove 
that the tube he sells will stand 
the Norwalk test. 


Here’s what happens when the inferior tube is 


cut — Rip! and the tube is ruined. 


Norwalk Tubes Set a 
New Standard 


— Tubes will not rip. The scis- 
sors test proves this before you buy. 
Neither puncture nor blow-out can destroy 
Norwalk Tubes. Cuts can be repaired. One 
cut that rips ruins a tube. Norwalk Tubes are 
guaranteed not to rip as other tubes. 

Norwalk Tubes are floating stock*— both 
redand gray. Fileaway a dated sample of Nor- 
walk Tube and others and compare them at 
the end of a year. 

Norwalk Casings are as good as Norwalk 
Tubes. 

If your local dealer cannot supply you write 
to 

Manhattan Oil Company of Iowa, Des Moines, lowa 


Manhattan Oil Company of Nebraska, Omaha, Nebraska 


Distributors 


NORWALK TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
Makers of Casings, Cord and Fabric; and of Tubes, Red and Gray 
NORWALK, CONNECTICUT 


*Floating stock means rubber so pure that it floats. Snip a little piece of Norwalk sam- 
pie and see. Floating stock means tothe rubber industry what 24K gold means to the jewe- 
ler. To you it means mileage. 

You are going to learn a lot more about Norwalk quality. But don't wait. Start saving 
your mileage-money now. Ask_us for a sample_of Norwalk rubber. 














NORWALK 


TUBES and CASINGS 


















Put 99% Per Cent of 
the Grain You Raise 
in Your Grain — 


7, The best way to te Val 


el) certain you will get all yo 

wh grain is to thresh when N v 
PY weather and grain are right, ¥ 
iti and when you are ready. The 

Wy simplicity of 


lw WOOD, BROS 7 


Drwror 


tl Aten J 


Easily run by small average size tractor, has 
proved to hundreds of farmers in this sec- 
tion that it pays them to capitalize on their 
tractor during threshing. As easy to keep 
in order as your w, an Individual 
Thresher makes you independent of rain 
weather, trading work and other far r 
nightmares. 

“The tittle machin purchased 

you last spring di did fine work ~4 

were. well = fed et hh Soo 

" Fran 
me, ‘Lehigh, tows. 


Teel, Individea! has thrown a stack that was 
only straw, while threshing at a hi h mark 
of four bushels a minute, and did it day 
after day. You pay the price of an Indi- 
vidual whether you own one or not. What 


it will save d why, 
Free book! kiet Sead for oi one te 








THE CHEAPEST 
THE LIGHTEST RUNNING 
THE STRONGEST BUILT 
Don’t buy an elevator without in- 
vestigating thel ight running 


MORTON 
Roller Chain ELEVATOR 


It has no equal at any price. It is the 
strongest and simplest im construction—ne 
eupola is required for short cribs. Furnished 
with dump log or lifting jack. Special Roller 
Chain has a breaking strain of 16,000 Ibs.; 
it rolls and does not drag. E liminates friction 
and requires but two sprockets and one shaft 
which runs in self-oiled bearings. The Boot 
— no sprockets—no shafts. Ne ing of 

r corn—no clogging—cannot overioad. 
w vill last alifetime with no time lost for repairs. 
Capacity 26 bushels of grain per minute. 
Get our Free Catalog and Crib Plans. 
Write today to A. F. Meyer, Pres. 


MORTON CORPORATION 
4 Meyer Bldg. Morton, Ill. 


THE. SELF-OILING WINDMILL 


has become so pul ar in its first four years that 
thousands have been called for to replace, on their 

old towers, other makes of —_, ane to lace, at 
small cost, the gearing of the earls 
Aermotors, nakien them cael, 
ing. Its enclosed motor 
keeps in the oil and 
keeps out dust and 
rain. The Splash Oil- 
ing System constant! 
floods every bearing with oil, pre- 
venting wear and enabling the 
mill to pump in the lightest breeze. 

he oil supply is renewed once ayear. 
Double Gears are used, each carrying half the load. 

We make Gasoline Engines, Pumps, Tanks, 
Water Supply Goods and Steel Frame Saws. 



















Write AERMOTOR CO., 2500 Twelfth St. Chicago | 






fi} SAVE 
ARETE 


(4 A Any Tire You Want at Wholesale Cost. 
ey ne Seconds or Oft-Grands — All Guaran- 
teed New Stock. We Pay the War Tax. 
_ Buy direct from one of largest tire jobbers in 
merica—we have no agents, salesmen, no hotel, 
Seeaiee or salary ex ses. You get the saving. No 
matter what tire you want (Goodyear, Goodrich, Fire- 
stone, eee, ete., Sy up to 6000 miles) we can 
@ave you ney. e legally guarantee every tire. 
Write t< eer “for prices. A. HM, JENNINGS & SONS, 
1617 North 7th Street, Kansas City, Kansas. 
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it broadcast over 
Walton & Sturgis, 
subsequently published 
the complete report, which has had a 
steady sale, under the stipulation of 
the commission that a certain per cent 
of the profits should go into a fund for 


expense, and sent 
the United States. 
of New York, 


the promotion of country life work. 
The cartoonists, of course, had their 
fun with us. After the first meeting, 


we were pictured as wearing plug hats 


and spike-tail coats, going out in an 
automobile to milk the farmers’ cows, 
which of course were alarmed at our 
strange appearance. However, before 
the report was completed, the country 
began to understand that we were 


really engaged in serious business. 

To show you how hard it is to make 
people believe that any movement may 
be altruistic, I might state that at a 
Grangers’ meeting in Michigan, a state 
in which the Grange is particularly 
strong, an orator denounced the Presi- 
dent for appointing the commission, 
spoke of the iniquity of men going jun- 
keting around at public expense, etc. 
It happened that Mrs. Page was in the 
audience, and, turning to the gentle- 
man sitting beside her, she said: 
“Why, that man is telling a falsehood. 
The commission does not get any pay, 
not even their expenses being paid.” 
The gentleman at once arose and said 
that the speaker was mistaken. The 
orator replied that that made no dif- 
ference; that if they were not getting 
it now, they would after a while. And 
this was from a prominent Granger. 

None of us saw clearly how the work 
could be carried on. None of us felt 
that we could continue on the commis- 
sion. Some of us had given practically 
four months of our time without any 
compensation, and paid part of our 
own expenses, altho the greater por- 
tion of them were paid by the Sage 
Foundation. President Roosevelt had 
asked us to suggest some plan by 
which the work could be carried on in 
the future. But not being clear in our 
own minds as to how it should or could 
be done, we could make no answer to 
his request. 

I might mention here that one of the 
most important results of the commis- 
sion was the appropriation by Mr. 
Rockefeller of a million doilars to wipe 
out the hook-worm disease in the 
southern states. The commission did 
not discover the hook-worm disease. 
It had been discovered by Doctor Stiles 
—but he was sent as medical attache 
to the commission on its tour, and in 
the south he asked the prominent phy- 
sicians to attend our hearings. He put 
to them tentative questions which re- 
sulted in discovering beyond all doubt 
the wide extent of the disease, and in 
the easy and simple cure which he 
discovered. If the commission did 
nothing more than this, they were am- 
ply repaid for their work. 

In short, the commission stimulated 
inquiry into country life conditions on 
all lines, the effect of which has been 
continuous. It was really the first 
step in awakening interest in the prob- 
lem of developing a rural civilization 
worthy of the people in the country, 
upon which the permanent prosperity 
of the nation so largely depends. 

(To be continued) 





Rape and Soy Beans With Corn | 


for Hogging Down 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“What would be the best 
sow with corn for hogging down?” 

On the heavier types of Iowa soil, 


thing to | 





rape seems to give the cheapest and | 


best results. 
the rape at the rate of about four 
pounds per acre at the time of the last 
cultivation. 

In Missouri we rather suspect that 
soy beans would give just as good re- 
sults as rape, and possibly better. We 
would advise planting beans 
at the rate of about eight pounds per 
acre, in connection with the corn. The 
beans might be mixed with the corn 
in the same planter box, but it is real- 
ly better, if the practice is to be kept 
up year after year. to buy a bean 
planting attachment. 

Both rape and soy beans are 
bone and muscle-building material 
are splendid supplements to corn. 
the Iowa station several years ago, 
corn, when hogged down alone, pro- 
duced at the rate of about 350 potnds 
of pork per acre, whereas corn with 
either rape or soy beans produced at 
the rate of about 500 to 600 pounds of 
pork per acre. 


the soy 


and 
At 


The idea is to broadcast | 
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rich in | 








Avery Thresher Teeth Are Guaranteed for Life 


HAT’S the warranty that stands 


behind the cylinder and concave 


teeth in Avery Threshers—the strongest wartanty possible—printed right in 

every Avery order blank. But no wonder! Avery Separator Teeth are made of 
genuine tool steel—the kind of steel out of which high-grade tools are made. They are 
extra large in size: the wearing corner is tempered s and they are mate 4 a better 


Process t her teeth, Farmers and threshermen 


with Avery Separators. 


The Champion Grain Savers 
Avery aoe FR. Grain are also equipped with the 
Grain-Saving Device. 


as 
Shot tes the ~~ & w and hunt around for 
the last k kernel a t it. That’s one reason why A 
the. Gow Grain Savers of them 
That's 4 by, they, beat ernment grain-saving 
also — are ed io the 
ng eT ~ why Avery Tl 
Strongest, de definite grain-saving warranty given with any make 
of seperstor 


Get the Complete Avery Catalog 
and learn why Avery Threshers are the Cham- 
jon Grain Savers—why they save the grain ands clean ts 
Becine "thao of er threshers—why they run steady and 


his Avery—snai 
discard. 


“oy man tly wrote us 

id his machine w: an 98 pasa oth, © 

Hundreds of others 7 eimilar things. The Avery 
will teli you all about it—ask for @ copy. Address 


5231 Lowa Street 








Fin mak ater soe 
d Road B Buildi 


Av — FL it 


-AVERY COMPANY 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


‘There fs a Size Avery Thresher 
for Every Size Run 




































Safe Aad ml Under S$ lickeraae Covers 


BONE 








DRY 


When it Rains—Cover All Bundle Wagons With Slickerine Covers 


Cover them at night and keep the dew off—the minute the waterproof 
cover ts taken off the bundles are bone dry and ready to thresh. 
) waiting, not one minute lost by the high-priced farm 
fford to ‘ose any grain at the present ~ yf price. aoe a few 
ee eens now will give your grain absolute protection 


SLICKENINE « 


ro} 


7 year to 
oF SLICK ERINE DOUBLE WEAR covers are different from any covers 
They are made of the very best grade of canvas and 


on the market. 





FREE 
BOOKLET 
Write Today 








treated with Slickerine, which preserves the fabric and guarantees double the wear of any 


other cover 


SLICKERINE covers are the only covers which are absolutely water proof—sun proof— 


mildew proof. 


They will not rot—they will not get stiff in cold weather. 

They will not crack, and will never be attacked by rats, mice, grasshoppers or other 
insects. They are honestly made and are always up to specifications. 

The seams are double stitched and run the short way of the cover. 

The strain of the ropes is on the fabric, not across the seams, and they shed water with 


the seams. 


The eyelets are sewed right into the goods. They never tear out nor bend as brass eye- 


lets do, which are used on most covers. 


We make SLICKERINE covers of any size that can be used on the farm; wagon co 


covers, 


hay-stack covers, hay-cock covers, machine covers, canvas for binders, canvas tops for corn- 





)) Slickerine Covers 
Vister like Bure Truly” | 


COPYRIGHT U. S. PATENT OFFICE 








cribs and canvas to place under feedery to save 
Write today for our FREE BOOKLET and prices. 


PEORIA TENT & AWNING CO. 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
115 S. Washington St., Peoria, Ii. | 

















“A Factory Made Rack at a Home Made Price” | 


Why build a rack when you can 





buy a Burnham Rack cheaper’ 


Built from hardwood and fir finishing lumber, with bolts and rods 
—no nails to work loose. 


Painted with pure linseed oil paint 1 


attractive colors. Write fo 


prices and description. 


BURNHAM MFG. CO., 


915 Main St., Charles City, !@ | ia. 
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~ Remodeling an Old Barn 


By D. S. 


This was the profitable experience 


S of H. P. Hartley, a Cedar county, Iowa, 


who remodeled an old, out-of- 
hog 


farmer 
style barn into an ideal granary, 
and machine shed. 


pouse 

“Because of the labor shortage of 
the last few years,” said Mr. Hartley, 
“and the poor facilities for caring for 
my grain, I got the idea of remodeling 


I recently put up a new 


yorse barn which cares for all of my 
stock and hay, so that I didn’t need 
the old barn any longer for that pur- 


ose. 

The old barn was too well built to 
warrant being torn down. It consisted 
of a large mow thru the center, with 
a shed on each side, one in which cat- 
tle had been fed hay, while the other 
contained horse stalls with a small 
loft above. The entire barn 


storagt 








GRAY, 


It has a capacity of about sixty bush- 
els, and an outlet in the bottom. The 
lead pipe from the elevator is movable 
and may be directed to any one of 
the bins. 

The remaining floor space on the 
second floor is used to good advan- 


tage. A three-horse power electric 
motor, which runs the elevator, is lo- 
cated here, thus saving that much 


floor space below, and having it out 
of the way. A feed grinder and shell- 
er are also located here and run by 
the motor, which is on a swivel base. 
Both the sheller and grinder have out- 
lets thru the floor, and the shelled or 
ground grain may be run directly into 
a wagon box below. 

Along the south side~of the ground 
floor is a row of removable brood 
pens for sows. An oil heater is kept 
close to the pens. After the pigs have 
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Fig & As if tS. 


1 30 feet feet wide by 45 feet 





This simplicity of structure 

made it easy to do the remodeling. 
The lumber used in the reconstruc- 
tion of the barn, with the exception of 
the cupola, was some that had been 
saved from tearing down an old shed 
and the old house, when the new one 
had been built a few years previously. 
This minimized the cost, as the labor, 


cement, 
for the 


amount of lumber 
the only ex- 


and a small 
cupola were 


first thing done was to lay a 
foundation and floor under 





the entire barn. A pair of sliding 
doors were built on each end of the 
barn which permitted driving thru. 
The first construction on the inside 
was crib, which ran across the 
barn on the north side of the drive. 
The erib is 8 feet wide, runs the width 


barn, 30 feet, and up to the 
roof. It has a capacity of over 2,000 
bushels of corn, 


A small cupola was next built in the 
center « f the roof, to accommodate the 
‘op of the elevator. The elevator, 
Which 30 feet high, was then in- 
mh and run up the side of the 
crib, 


The old storage loft was left as it 





had be originally, and a floor put 
in on the same level. A hole three feet 
‘tare was left around the elevator, 
and &@ ladder was built up the side of 
te crib from downstairs. The east 
td west ends of the second floor 
Were built in with cribs, and also the | 
fouth side, as shown in Figure 3. 
etc bins were 6 feet high and 8 
*et deep, giving them good capacity. 
= or ove Boe bin with slanting floor 
the cK structed over the floor bin on 


1 side. 
a load of 
then run 


This is handy, in that 
grain cam be put into it and 
thru the sheller or grinder. 


been weaned, the sows are released 
and the pens removed. 

The entire available ground floor is 
used for feeding and slopping hogs. 
Feed, slop and running water are 
available at 
The concrete floor is easy to keep 
clean, and the windows give a gener- 
ous supply of light, which makes it 
an ideal feeding place for hogs. An 
opening in one end of the barn gives 
the hogs ready access, and in cold 
weather does not permit much cold 
air to enter and chill the barn. In 
winter an automatic heater keeps the 
drinking water warm for the hogs, and 
helps to keep them warm, while in 
the summer the shade and concrete 
floor provide a cool place for them 
to rest. 

The old feed shed along the north 
side of the barn has a concrete floor 
in it, and is now being used as a ma- 
chine shed, and makes an excellent 
one. 

“I have surprised even myself,” said 
Mr. Hartiey, “at the success I have 
found this remodeled barn to be. It 
cuts the labor required in handling 
the grain, both in storing and remov- 
ing. Everything is handy and com- 
pact, and I have a good piace to keep 





my brood sows, to feed the hogs, and 
to keep my machinery in winter.” 
The United States Department of 


Agriculture reports that in 1916 Cana- 
dian farm land averaged $41 per acre, 
as compared with $46 per acre in 1918. 
This is an increase of about 12 per 
cent. During the same period, United 
States farm land increased by about 
20 per cent. It would seem that Ca- 
nadian farm land has not discounted 
the future price level to the same ex- 
tent as farm land in the United States. 





all times for the hogs. | 
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IDEAL Boilers 
will supply ample 
heat on one charg- 
ing of coai for & to 
24 hours, depend- 
ing on severity of 
weather. Every 
ounce of fuel is 
made to yield ut- 
most results. 


Sold by all deal- 
ers. Noexclusive 
agents. 
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Hot Water Heating 


for Small r arm Houses 


my dale 
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The IDEAL ARCOLA Radiator-Boiler is a new invention and fully tried out for heating smalt 


cellarless houses with radiators 


The IDEAL ARCOLA Radiator-Boiler 


is made for heating small cellarless houses. 
the room it stands in but unlike a stove it also sends heat to radi- 
ators in the other rooms of the house heating the whole interior 
with but one fire. Uses no more fuel than one stove. The IDEAL 
ARCOLA is one of the great family of IDEAL Boilers made to 
heat any kind or size of house. 


AMERICAN [DEAL 


An IDEAL Boiler and AMERICAN Radiators can be easily and quickly installed 
in your farm house without disturbing your present heating arrangements 


homes 


will then have a heating outfit that will 
last longer than the house will stand 
and give daily, economical, and cleanly 
service. ? 


Have ths great comfort in 
your farm house 


You will say that IDEAL heating is the 
greatest improvement and necessity 
that you can put on your farm for it 
gives you the needed comfort and 
enjoyment during the long season of 
zero, chilly, and damp weather. 


It is not absolutely necessary to have a cellar 
or running water in order to operate an 
IDEAL heating outfit. There is no need to 
burn high priced fuel because | DEAL Boilers 
burn any local fuel with great economy and 
development of heat. 


Send for our Free Heating Book 
We want you to have a copy of “Ideal 
Heating.” It goes into the subject very 
completely and tells you things you 
oughttoknow aboutheating yourhome. 
Puts you under no oblightion to buy. 


AMERICANRADIATOR COMPANY mosis. « 


Like a stove it heats 


Thousands of farm 


the winter in comfort 


with IDEAL HEATING. 


<——S 


are enjoying 


You 





The IDEAL ARCOLA 
comes complete ready to 
operate with the radi- 
ators in adjoining living 
rooms. Also just the 
thing for hog or chicken 
houses. Write for sepa- 
rate booklet “IDEAL 
ARCOLA.” 
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CONTA COPPER. 
NEYS, NUX ee A TONIC AND PURE DAIRY SALT. 
DEALER 


TARICK 


STOCK 
LIKE IT 


DROP BRICK IN FEED BOX 


BLOOD, SALTPETER FOR THE KID. 


AS FOR WORMS, SULPHUR FOR THE 
USED BY 


DOSING. ASK YOUR FOR BLACKMA 


VETERINARIANS 12 YEARS. 


N'S OR WRITE 


BLACKMAN. Stock REMEDY COMPANY Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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1418 Saufley Bldg. 


Our new 80-page Catalog of 
Automobile Accessories 
contains \housands of money- 
saving items on Tires, Sup- 


plies and Parts for all cars, 
Write for one. 
Among 
Specials listed is this 
FORD OIL GAUGE 

To attach, simply screw in 
place a regular pet cock. Can 
be seen at night. 
damaged by stones flying from 
roads. 


Get one today. 
Sent Postpaid for 
SAUFLEY SUPPLY CO. 


ACCBSSORY | 
CATALOG 


MILLWORK and 


It’s FREE. 


the thousands of 


LUMBER 


general building materia! at 


25% OR MORE SAVING 


to you. Don’teven consider buying until you havesent 
us complete list of what you need and have our estimate 


FARMERS LUMBER CO. 


2442 BOYD RS 


OMAHA, NEBR. 










Cannot be 


Has metal chamber 
containing float wich 
white ball on top, 
which indicates 
amount of oll in 


‘ i 


Make Him Worth 
Sears Made kone noe More 


on’tchew conan hair. 101-2inches long. 
If your dealer hasn't them, send us 62.00 
for pair postpaid. Money-back guarantee. 


W. C. HEIMERDINGER, 


Box 45, 
Loulsvilie, Ky 





crank case. 








Kansas City, Mo. 
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Please mention this paper when writing. | 


BINDER TWINE 


FACTORY TO FARM 3ist year. 
AUGUST POST, 


Free sample. 
Box 55. Moulton, lowa 





Mowing Wheat 


The Nebraska experiment station, 
at Lincoln, is conducting experiments 
in mowing and pasturing wheat, in a 
effort to prevent rank growth and fal 
ing or lodging. One field was 
April 29th, and another pastured fro 
early in April to M I field 
have rich soil, the wheat made an ex 

eptionally rank grow i 


ing to fall when it wa 





The wheat was 13 whe 
it was mowed, or 4 ni 
mal for May ist. O W 


12 inches high again, tho 8 inches had 
been clipped off five days before. How- 
ever, It was tanding erect, and the 
growth had been retarded, as unmowed 
wheat on similar soil was nearly 21 
inches high May 6th 

The pastured field, on account of the 
favorable early spring, yielded an im 
mense amount of feed, which was espe 
cially valuable on account of the high 
price of alfalfa and cther feeds. Care 
was taken to not pasture the wheat 
until it might be permanently injured. 
Likewise the wheat was not clipped 
lower than four inches above the 
ground, or above the main stem form- 
ing within the plant. 

Past experiments at the station indi 
cated that pasturing or mowing tends 
to retard growth and prevent falling. 
As a rule, even this year extremely 
rank growth and lodging take place 
only on very rich land 


Buy Your Alfalfa Seed 


We advise those of our readers who 
are thinking of seeding alfalfa in Au- 
gust to buy their alfalfa seed at once 
All during the winter and spring, al 
falfa seed has been selling at a much 
more reasonable price than red clover. 
There was a time in April, in fact, 
when a good grade of red clove l 
not be had for less than $50 
dred, whereas good alfalfa seed 
be had for around $ ‘ 
ialfa has been fairly cheap because of 
a rather large supply and a moderate 
demand during the spring months. It 
is now reported, however, that the sup- 
ply is not as large as some people had 
thought, and according to the United 
States Department of Agriculture a 
large part of the better grades of al- 
falfa seed has already been sold. 

We expect the alfalfa seed market 
to work higher during the summer, and 
advise those of our readers who are 
thinking of seeding alfalfa in August 





to put in their orders at once Of 
course they ou rst send fo im 
ples, and buy the ed on tl u 
tee that the bulk i will be ial to 


the Sampie. 


Fire-Blight in Apples . 


An I i cor! Dp lent w S 

“T hav ab I Vv apple fy 
twelve to fifteen years old, of rht 
different varietie In tl : 1e! 
these trees get full of dead, dried le 5 
and act as tho they would d rhey 
have been actir I way ior thi 2 or 
four years. Can you tell 1 rat is 
the cause? Will spray io any 


good ?’ 


This trouble is p bly duc » lire- 
blight, which is common everywhere 
t*hruout the corn be | rorat on 
pears, but also causs considerab 
bother among apples 4 germ which 
goes under the name of bacillus amylo- 


l 

voru spread the diseas from one 
tree to another 

An orchard which has been aff ed 
with the blight will generally have 
ark cankers along the branches and 
trunks. It is in thes inkers that the 
disease winters over. The first step in 
cleaning up an orc! 
to cut out il ] 





and disinfect w ith i solutior oO one 
part of corrosiv sublimate in one 
thousand parts of water Apply the 
solution with a spong Remember 


that it is very poisonous 


As soon as the blossoms fall, inspect 





the orchard every day for signs of 
disease on the twi; 
off and burn any twigs or leaves that 
show signs of blight Keep continu- 
ally after the trouble every day or it 
will get a start on you, and any at- 
tempt to control it that season will be 
utterly hopeless. 

Some varieties of apples seem to be 
more susceptible to this trouble than 
others It may be that the average 
corn belt farmer who does not have a 
great deal of time to spare for the or 
chard had best approach the problem 


and leaves. Break 
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Thrift 
Threshing! 


Unrivalled grain saving and ec: a al oper i Sep 
put the light running, thrifty C ape N 
rators in a class by themselves. 
— and thresh ec leaner—ey ‘ven wet and tangled grain 
ne » horrors for Cape 
built to operate on 


‘Light etiae Power 


ined with the Rotary Picker principle of separ 





ew Model Se 
They operate a less 


3 sizes of Cape New 


The best of old standard features are combir 
5 2 ia no ch 


Separators stv e ¢ ape owners 
*ickers 
size “ thre shin g job on average li ght tract tor px wer 


operation of the Cape 


and saad it with my Parrott 1 1: 
tn better than other — I have used 


My crop all had to be t th At 





O. Box 927, Bay ¢ 








» New Cust Catalog or be tte r ye ts 


C. C. Hunter, 217 Locust St., Waterloo, Iowa. 
Cape Mfg. Ce., 113 So. 12th St., 


Factory, Sent Gira 





Ot Interest to Feeders 











shipped to mar- 


many hogs on feed April Ist this year 


be shipped to market before 
About two-thirds of 


is being shipped 
which this Missouri report is based is 
coéperating with a number 
of feeders over the state. 






















light ning. clean threshing, economical 


the New Model bought of you last year ation, al 
though 


My machine runs light and saves 
; 


| satisfied for other people 
a good machine to thresh r 
ion fort andling wet stuff. No 









et 14 





‘Send for Fess Catalog 
parator youc afford to miss getting 
* the mac 











but it 1 that in the aie 

future a ze number of them will be 
cooperat nd that the data will be 
compiete el ugh to give 1 very good 


indication of the exact 








feeding industry mont iont 
Missouri is to be congratulated on 
taking this step in the ht direct 
We trust that other « states 
especially Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, Ne- 
braska and Kansas, will put on a 
similar service in the very near future 


We would suggest before they put on 
such a service that they write Mr. E. 
\. Logan, field agent of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, at 
Columbia, Missouri, for the schedule 
lich he sends out to codperating 





feeders. 


Protecting Corn From Squirrels 

An Iowa correspondent writes 

“I have a piece of land where the 
moles took a large part of the corn last 
year. What can I sprinkle on my cort 
this year that will not hurt the seed 
and yet will protect the corn?” 

We suspect that this corn was dé 
stroyed last year by squirrels, mice or | 
gophers. Moles have often been sus- | 
pected of destroying corn, but those 
scientists who have investigated the 
matter most carefully claim that moles 
almost never touch corn, that they 
live almost altogether on animal food 








i 
! 
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° 
Rotary Pickers 

above shows the 
revolving pickers. They handle 
ing and vibration mach weight ts the straw three times as fast 





nendous advantages for thriftter and three times as thin as the 
and 8. K. F. Ball Bearings, does a full old . 

Insure more thorough separ- 
o not choke even 
grain is wet or tangled. 




















save y 
riction toa minimum. 
lar bor uipme nt on 1 the 24’’ 





s seed corn for 











attrac tive to the ie 





fed one group of cows an average 
pounds of kafi 


daily of two pounds of pS al d mé vail 
and enough kafir fodder to keep the@ 
at about the same weight as the silage 
One acre of kafir silage | 
to be equivalent to 1.8 acres 






















rage 


silage 
meal. 
verage 
d meal 
») them 
. silage 
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Building Up Soil in Southern 
Illinois 

A Jefferson county, Illinois, corre- 
spondent writes: 

“T have bought twenty acres of poor 
Jand which has been farmed for forty 
years in crops every year. This land 
; poor that it takes a good year to 


s su 

ake a yield of twenty bushels of corn 
or oats or ten bushels of wheat. This 
jand lies nice and drains well. It does 
not sh. I want to build it up. The 
twel acres are in oats at present, 
and ny plan, as soon as the oats are 
off, is to spread one thousand pounds 
of rock phosphate to plow under, and 
then after plowing to spread two tons 
of limestone per acre and sow one 
pushel of rye. Next spring I would put 
on an acre seeding of two pounds of 
alsi! four pounds of sweet clover 
and four pounds of red clover. Then, 
in case I got a stand, I would fall plow 
jn 1921 for corn in 1922. Could you 


suggest some kind of a rotation so that 


I could put this land in grain every 
other year?” 

Typical southern Illinois soil is de- 
cidediy poor, averaging about one-ha!f 
as rich as our ordinary Iowa soil in 
nitrogen, and about two-thirds as rich 
in phosphorus. Moreover, it is gener- 
ally sour, requiring about a ton of 
limestone per acre to neutralize the 
acia 


Our correspondent’s plan of building 





up this soil is good, and would delight 
the heart of Doctor Hopkins, the Illi- ; 
nois soil specialist. However, we won- 
der if our correspondent may not get 
rather quicker returns if he uses acid 


phosphate instead of rock phosphate. 
Rock phosphate plowed under by it- 


self is 


rather slow in becoming avail- | 


able, and we are inclined to advise our | 


correspondent to try about 500 pounds 
of acid phosphate per acre rather 
than the thousand pounds of rock phos- 
phate. Then, in case he gets a stand 
of clover, he can spread the rock phos- 
phate on top of the clover before plow- 
ing under. 

A two-year rotation which has been 
with good results in parts 
northern Illinois is corn one year fol- 
lowed by oats the following year, seed- 
ed with sweet clover. Sweet clover is 
plowed under in the fall of the year 
it is seeded or the following spring. 


used 


This kind of a rotation seems to be 
especially adapted to grain farms. On 
live stock farms, red clover may be 


substituted for the sweet clover and 
allowed to come on the second year 
for hay. 





The Tenant’s Troubles 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

It seems unreasonable that in spite 
of the high prices on farm products, 
the 


cality are in debt and getting in deep- 
er every year. That, I take it, is the 
nat 1 result of straight grain farm- 


d year-to-year leases, which do 
ible one to reap the benefit of 
atuitous work that he is bound 


r 


to pr 


majority of the tenants in this lo- | 


of | 





it in when he moves onto a place 
that has been run in a slipshod man- 
ner, not considering the expenses of 
moving and the waste in the fields, 
from grain not properly gathered, 
whi could and would be picked up | 
by the stock if farming were done 
ma businesslike way. As it is, one 


does not dare to stock up for just a 


year or two, and in case of crop fail- 
ure, he is absolutely helpless. 

Take the case of the writer: I 
Started in this locality in 1913, with 
about $3,000 cash. During the time I 
have been here, I have had two crops 
heither of which could be called bump- 
ff ones, but which paid in a modest | 
way. The rest of the time I did not 
Talse enough to feed my stock, or just 
about enough. However, in that time 
Icleaned and put to cultivation about 
sixty acres on one place and about 
forty acres on another, not to mention 
the proving of the general condi- 
ton on these two farms. The first 
Place was sold, and the new owner 


: The second, I 
might have kept, but for another mat- 
ter wl ch it is not necessary to go into. 

The first place, after I had put in 
three years on it, was traded off for 
$150 per acre—its price had been $80. 
The second place had been improved 
80 that ninety-five acres of doubtful 
land was made safe for the crops to 
Brow ¢ nd harvest by ditching. 

Today if I was compelled to sell out, 
+ Could not hope to realize my original 


ha ; 
had other fish to fry. 
Tr 


Mvestment, regardless of the years of 
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the soil. 





The Culti-Packer can be used on wheat 
and oats until it begins to joint. 
corn, sugar beets and other row crops 
the Quick Detachable Wheels can be 
removed in less than five minutes per- 
mitting the straddling of the rows and 

Culti-Packers For Sale By Your Local Dealer 

Be Sure It’s Marked “‘Culti-Packer” 


pany, Berea, 





In dry seasons Culti-Packing the grow- 
ing crops will firm the soil about the 
roots and at the same time stir and 
mulch the surface thus giving the plants 
the benefit of all the moisture stored in 


The Dunham Com 


Culti-Pack Your Growing Crops 


When the soil around your plants is badly crusted or 
lumpy the Culti-Packer will make it fine and mellow 
and restore good growing conditions. 


plants. 


On 


ation. 


ase os 4S 


still breaking crusts, crushing lumps, 
and firming the soil close up to the 


This is only one of many uses for the 
Culti-Packer—use it before and after 
seeding and on growing crops. 
the work of seed bed preparation, crush- 
ing the lumps, firming out air spaces 
and mulching the surface in one oper- 
On wheat ground it has actual- 
ly paid for itself out of the extra crop 
secured on ten acres. 


Quick Detachable Wheels 
Instantly removable for 
straddling rows of corn, 
suger beets, etc. 





It cuts 





Suburb of 
Cleveland 


Ohio 








labor put in by myself and family. If | 


my case was alone, I would charge all 
that to incompetency, and let it go at 
that; but it is not just my case, for it 
seems to be chronic in at least the 
majority of cases in this locality. The 
land here seems to have a penchant 
for being in the possession of bank- 
ers and other moneyed men, and it 
certainly seems to be able to satisfy 
this craving, as one farm after another 
loses its original owner, the man that 
made it out of the wilderness and 
worked it, and gets into the hands of 
people who never intend nor would be 
able to work it if they intended. 

The consequence of all this is of 
course the disappearance of the inde- 
pendent small farmer and the appear- 
ance of large estates with dependent 
tenantry, and with it the end of free- 


dom. Unless this system of land ab- 
sorption is changed or stopped, this 
country will go the way of Rome, for 


no country can endure half slave and 
half free. 
ILLINOIS TENANT. 





Low-Eared Corn 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
In traveling over the corn belt, one 


is surprised in the amount of foliage 


in different localities. In general, the 
foliage becomes lighter the farther 
west we go. It is true that when the 
Missouri river is crossed the yields 
soon shrink, but a forty or fifty-bushel 





yield will be gathered from much light- 
er stalks in eastern Nebraska than in 
Illinois or farther east. 

Bring a heavy-foliaged corn west, 
and the blades and stalks will be much 
lighter and the ears very inferior. Take 
our corn east and the grain yield will 
be as heavy as their native varieties, 
tho the fodder will be much lighter. I 
may be mistaken, but my theory is 
that easterners have chosen those va- 
rieties which go more to fodder, and 
they can grow them successfully, while 
out thru Iowa, and even more so in 
Nebraska, the prevailing high winds 
bruise and split the heavy blades, in 
some cases partially uproot the tall 
stalks or nearly break them off, and 
thus reduce their yields. While for 
years we have chosen good, solid ears 
of corn without paying any attention 
to the stalk, it took a good, thrifty 
stalk to produce such an ear, and thus 
we have unwittingly bred off all but 
the necessary foliage. 

In secluded patches. well surround- 
ed by trees, I have seen very heavy 
corn stalks in eastern Nebraska, but I 
am speaking for the whole country and 
not for some plot that is exceptional. 

I have wondered if this small fodder 
yield in western Iowa and eastern Ne- 
braska is not a factor that has tended 
to discourage silos; if the lack of fod- 
der yield were not enough to render 
them less profitable than they are 
from the Mississippi river on east. 

E. W. FERGUSON, JR. 

Brown County, Nebraska. 





Practically all tire trouble is: 


due to under-inflation. 
i 


Unless you maintain the air © 
in your tires to the right 
pressure you Cannot expect j 
them to last. : 


Tires with not enough afr¥ 
in them not only wear out} 
before their time, but they § 
cause a tremendous waste of 
gasoline. 


T. OFFICE 


Cut down on your tire and 
gasoline bill by measuring § 
the air in your tires with e} 


> SCHRADER UNIVERSAL 
: TIRE PRESSURE GAUGE 


Price in U. S. $1.50 


Hand 
Sa § 
ay) 
~ Or 
a ad 
=> 
z 
=) 
& 
lJ 


KREG. IN U.S.! 


Ask your dealer to show you § 

the SCHRADER UNIVER- 

SAL PUMP CONNECTION ; 

also. It makes tire-pumping » 
and tire-testing casy, 


DE MAR 


‘SCHRAD 








Buy Second-Hand Bags 
Pay freight on 200 

or more. 
Springfield, 118. 


BAGS“ 


LINCOLN BAG Co, . 
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When Gear Meets Gear 


| 
! 
When gear meets gear there is bound to be more or less 
| friction, 

But that friction can be helddown to a negligible minimum 
by proper lubrication. 

Dixon’s Graphite Transmission and Differential Lubri- 
cant is specially compounded for gear work. 


| IXON's 


GRAPHITE 
“Transmissionand])ifferential 


LUBRICANT 


Itstands the terrific pressure thatis set up when gear meets 
gear—pressure that “‘squeezes out’’ ordinary oil or grease 
and allows a ruinous metal-to-metal contact—and it sticks 
| to the gears when they are idle, which is just as important. 

And its presence in your transmission and differential is 
very apparent in the handling of your car. You notice an 
exceptional case and silence in shifting gears—an unusual 
quietness in the rear axle—and a lack of ‘‘labor’’ on the 
part of the motor. 

Get this Dixon Lubricant from your dealer. Also ask 
about Dixon's famous Cup Grease. Ask for booklet 102-G. 


. JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY Dade 
Xe Jersey City, New Jersey Established 1827. ASN 























Ripen Your Corn 
Ahead of the Frost 


In the Northern States, over one-fourth of the corn 
crop of 1917 failed to mature ahead of the frost, accord- 
ing to the U. S. Government’s report. Much corn 
spoiled and tens of millions of bushels of soft corn had to 
be disposed of quickly at a great sacrifice in feeding value. 
Similar but smaller losses due to immature and soft corn 
occur every year. You can’t control the season but you 
can hasten maturity by using 


Empire Fertilizers 


They give the corn an early start, maintain steady 
vigorous growth, produce larger crops of well-filled ears 
and hasten the final hardening or ripening of the grain. 
Such a crop shrinks less, is worth more for feeding and 
brings the highest price as seed. Fertilizer is just as im- 
portant for potatoes, tobacco, small grains, and other 
crops as for corn. 

We have fertilizers with or without potash. 
ash is soluble in water. 





The pot- 


= SS 


=.= 


Our Agricultural Service Bureau will gladly help you solve, with- 
out charge, any of your soil or fertilizer problems. Our book ‘*How 
to Make Money with Fertilizers’’ is interesting and instructive. 
We'll send it free with other booklets and bulletins if you will men- 
tion your leading crops. Write today. 


oe os 





If we have no agent in your town, we want one. Write for our 
nearest agent's address or ask for an agency for yourself. 


The American Agricultural Chemical Company 


EMPIRE CARBON gage 


503 Commonwealth Trust Building, St. Louis, Mo. 








Wenzelmann Means High Quality | 

Farm Elevators Hog Feeders 

Horse Powers Hog Waterers | MILLWORK and genera! building material at 
Straw Spreaders Hog Commodities | 25% OR MORE SAVING 
Washing Machines Farm Necessities. to you. Don't even consider buying unti! you havesent 


4 ° co let of w oO i d have o ti te 
___ WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGS TO DEPT. F Dy return nail, ‘We ohip quicn and pay the freight. 
Wenz !man Mfg. Co., Galesburg, Ill. | ER ° 


, Con _FARMERS LUMB 
Ma’ ers of High Grade Goods for 25 years. 





2442 BOYD STREET OMAHA, NEBR. 
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FARM ENGINEERING 


Subscribers are invited to avail themselves of Mr. Dickerson’ expert knowledge. 
gand mechanics. 


answer inquiries on farm engineerin 


>) 


He will gladly 
adly 
A 3-cent stamp should accompany all inquiries 


| 
| 
| 








A Simple Hog-Breeding Crate 
In reply to a recent 
for a 


following 


inquiry asking 


simple hog-breeding crate, the 


diagram and _ description, 


taken from Farmers’ Bulletin No. 966, 


of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, are given: 

“The sow is driven into the open 
end of the crate until her hind feet 
are in front of the crosspiece of the T- 
shaped lift. The sow is elevated by 
means of the lift, which is drawn up 
by a windlass, as shown in the illus- 


tration. A ratchet on the windlass 
holds the sow at the desired height. 


The partition at the front end of the 
crate operates on a slide and can be 


arranged to suit the length of the sow. 
Thus, if the sow is large and the parti- 
tion can be moved toward the end of 
the crate to allow plenty of 
without cramping her, and in the case 


space 








Tiling Flat Bottom Land 


An Iowa correspondent writes 

“Would you advise tiling hott 
land which overflows once in a wi 
and has less than one inch fall to ¢ 
hundred feet? The piece is about 2 
rods long. It is first-class bottom lang 
otherwise.” 

We should say that a piece of 
such as our correspondent describes 
is one of the very place where ti ng 
is most needed and will do the 
good. In fact, such a tract would 
practically waste land for all purposes 
except pasture, unless it is tiled. Just 
because fhe land itself has little or 
no fall is no reason why sufficient fa}! 
can not be obtained for the tile. 

$y putting the tile in rather shallow 
at the upper end and from five to six 
feet deep at the lower end—depending 
on how much higher the land is above 
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4 a 
of a small sow the partition is moved 
closer to eliminate an undue am 
of space. 


“The boar’s hind feet should rest on 


a flat cleated platform laid on the 
to give him a solid footing. 
“ats should be 1x2 inches, to 
slipping. His front feet will 
m the rest, as shown in the 


of Materials for Constructing 





Five pieces 2x4’s, 16 feet 

for uprights and sides: fourteen pieces 
ix6’s ) feet long, for sides | 

ing: two piece %-inch iron rods, 20 
inches long, with two wing 1 

sliding partition: one piece 1-inch iror 
pipe, 10 inches long, wit! i ‘ 
rac} for 1) Ve fr 

sash one pi of 
hing mK ch thick 
bv 1™% inch wide nd 9v2? inch 
y 1% inches wide, and m: 2x3 inch 
es, as shown on the front of the slid 
ing partition, the rods passing thru 


holes in these angle irons 
of 10-penny wire nails; 
20-penny nails.” 


five pounds 
two pounds of 


If any of our subscribers have hog- 
breeding crates which have proved 
satisfactory, we should be glad to have 
them send in sketch and description, 
with bill of material if possible. 












EA 
“ 
6 ~ 
the stream—it might be possible to 
get as much as five feet of fall in the 
length of the tile. This would give 
over two inches of fall per hundred 
feet, which would be enough to k 
the tile work satisfactorily. In all 





probability, 
want to run 
the fie!d, an 


possible to g 


our correspondent would 
the tile the short way ol 
d in this way it might 
et even more fall. If nec: 





essary I upper ends of the tile 
could be put within eighteen inches 
of the surface without any very Tl 


ous consequences, provided he did not 
‘tt on them with heavy tractors. 








Our advice would be to have 
tract surveyed by a competent ! 
who would lay out a workable 
for laying the tile. 





Flux for Welding 


An towa subscriber writes: 

“What is the powder that black- 
smiths use in welding, and what is HS 
purpose?” 


Most blacksmiths use borax, sal-am- 
monia and borax, or sand for a ux 
in welding, powdered borax being the 


most common. This has two principal 
uses. One is to protect the surtace 


from the air and thus prevent the for 
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mation of iron-oxide, the black scale 
seen on the heated iron or steel. If 
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this scale were allowed to get into the 


geld, it would prevent the two surfaces 

from uniting properly. The other pur- 
pose is to make the surface of the iron 
melt more easily, and thus allow work- 
ing et 2 lower temperature. 





(harging Starting Battery From 
Lighting Plant 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

have a lighting plant which we 
ase | lighting and for operating the 
washing machine, It is a 112-volt, 7.85 
ami and is run by a two-horse 
power gas engine. I would like to 
knov ether | a arrange it so I 
cou! irge a 6-volt autgmobile start- 


ing and lighting battery while it is out 
of service during the winter months. 
Or d ou think it would be cheaper 





to ti the battery to a charging sta- 
tion 

It is entirely possible for our corre- 

indent to use his lighting battery to 

the automobile battery in the 

way he proposes, by putting some sort 

ef resistance in series with the 6-volt 





LAMP SOCKETS 








AMMETER 





-.. #4 PROM fA’ 
SRE FROM 
2 vor Barrery 
batter’ The usual method is to use 


an ordinary electric light, so arranged 
that you can turn on more or less 
lamps, and thus vary the amount of 
current which can flow thru the bat- 
tery, the resistance of which is low, 
when you start to charge, and gradu- 


ally increase as the battery becomes 
more fully charged. 
The method of arranging the lamps 


is shown in the accompanying dia- 


gram. Lamps can be cut in or cut out 
as desired by unscrewing them slightly 
from the sockets. Read the charging 
directions for the battery, which will 
vary with size and make, and then 
connect up with only one 40-watt, 110- 
volt lamp screwed in. This should 
give a flow of approximately .3 of an 
F ampere Another lamp screwed down 

1 give between .5 and .6 of an 
ampere: three lamps still more, and | 


itil the desired amount of cur- 
hown on the ammeter. To get 
uniform grading of the charg: 
ent, one should have one or 
tt, 110-volt lamps in the set. 
me general plan can be used 
e lighting plant is 32 volts in- 
tead of 110, except in this case 30-volt, 
25-watt lamps would be used 
mp bank. 
s one has had some experience 
is line of work or is willing to 
p on it and know just how 
irrent the cells should have 
it the hydrometer readings 
be, it will be better to turn it 
over to some battery service station 
to look after. Their charges are not 
very high, and they have much better 
for locking after the work 
ordinary man on the farm can 
) have. 


80 On 1 

















Repairing Galvanized Plant 


inois correspondent writes: 
you tell me how to reclaim an 
vanized water tank that leaks 


it can be done, the -proper 
; to solder up the hole. This 
lone by scraping the edges of 
ill they are bright, put on a 





ttle commercial hydrochloric acid, 
id then solder with a good-sized, hot, 
"eli-tinned soldering copper. The 


ed part should be well scrubbed 


er, to remove any excess acid. 

hole can sometimes be re- 
vy soldering on a patch in the 
way, 

» extensive holes have devel- 
‘a seam has eaten thru, the 
ng plan has been recommended 
se who have tried it: First, 

f all the rust around the part 
*.. leaking, and trim off all the 

edges if there are any holes. 
ion is large, a piece of new 
é anized iron should be laid over it 
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Who Shall Find the Limit 


of Hudson Endurance? 


We Have Tried By Most Gruelling Tests— 
60,000 Hudson Owners Continue the Search 


There must be some point at which a piece of machinery is taxed beyond 
its power of endurance. 


But that point has not yet been found in the Hudson Super-Six. 






Why We Tried the Speedway 


It was in search of that point, rather than 
to demonstrate speed, that the Super-Six 
has won more records and made faster 
time under the gruelling strain of long 
sustained effort than any stock car ever 
built. Calling for superlative endurance 
under the stress and pressure of tremendous 
speed, by their very violence, these contests 
crowd scores of miles into one. Theyimpose 
a strain that could be equalled under ordin- 
ary condition only by years of driving. 


How Hudson Made Its Records 


We decided to test Super-Six endurance 
on the speedway. We drove at highest 
possible speed for an hour—and beat the 
world’s best time. We tried 100 miles 
without even approaching the limit. Then 
we tried 150 and 200 miles, setting new 
records. Next the Super-Six made 250 
miles at the rate of 101 miles an hour. 
Such speed even for a single mile would 
send many stock cars to the junk pile. But 


The Final Test—60,000 Owners 


Those records of endurance were shown 
by the same Super-Six motor that is in the 
cars of more than 60,000 Hudson owners. 
Theirs is the final test—the test of satis- 
factory service under all conditions; the 
test of contented ownership. Each one of 
those 60,000 knows he has a car that holds 
more worth-while records than any auto- 
mobile ever built—and proves its right to 
them by its everyday service. 


Hudson Makes Motor Mode 


And in addition to these proofs of endur- 
ance Hudson makes a line of body types, the 
distinction and beauty of which is acknow- 
ledged by everyone. What greater evidence 
can there be of Hudson leadership? And 
need one ask for more assurance in deciding 
what car will best meet his requirements? 

Hudson production hasalways been under 
the demand. This year shows a repetition 
of the shortage of former years. Even now 
immediate deliveries for the most part are 




























at the finish the Super-Six has the same 
rhythmic pulsing purr as when it started. 








out of the question. 
at all this year calls for early decision, 


Hudson Motor Car Company 


Detroit, Michigan 


So to get a Hudson 





106 
and riveted in three or four places. 
Then paint all edges and around all 


joints with oxide of iron paint and let 
it stand over night. Oxide of iron, dry 
pigment, can be bought at nearly any 
drug store or paint shop. 

Make a cement by adding to about 
two pounds of dry oxide of iron enough 
coal tar to make a very stiff paste, 
and then reduce this to the consist- 
ency of an easily worked putty by stir- 
ring in oiled linseed oil. Cut strips 
of linen wide enough to extend over 
the edges of the hole about an inch, 
and spread a thin layer of the cement 





over the painted edges and scraped 
parts around the hole, with a small | 
trowel or putty knife. Iso treat one 


side of the cloth strip in the same way 
and lay it in place without any wrin- 
kles, pressing the edges down snugly. 
Now thin the remainder of the cement 
and paint it over the whole job. After 
drying a short time, the tank is ready 
for use. 

It is claimed that coal tar with oxide 
of iron will turn water readily and will 
harden into a coating which will last 
for years. If our correspondent tries 
this plan, we will be glad to hear how 
he succeeds with it. We would also 
like to hear from any of our subscrib- 





ers who have that have 


tested out. 


plans they 





Engine on Corn Husker 


A Minnesota subscriber writes: 


“Will a four-horse power engine de- 
liver enough power to run a corn husk- 


er in a heavy field of corn to any ad- 


vantage over horses? I have been 
having trouble with mine. The horses 
can’t keep the motion steady, and the 
corn stalks fill up in the snapper.” 
It will take about eight horse power 
to run the machinery of a corn husker 
satisfactorily in heavy corn so that 
three horses can pull the machine and 
operate the snapping rolls. Still, a 
four-horse power engine might be used 
to operate the husking rolls and ele- 
vator, and take that much work off the 
team. This should enable six horses 
to handle the picker with plenty of 
power to push it right along and keep 
a steady motion. Doing that much 
work with the engine will also give 
steadier power on the snapping rolls, 
because it will do away with the tend- 
ency for the wheels to slip when the 
corn is heavy or the ground a little 
soft. 


Auto and Tractor Mechanic 
Earn $100 t0$400a Month 


Don’t bea misfit and continue at 
erk you don’ 

yeu wa antto Behappy: 
et into 


tem of 

Practical Tr-'ning will prepare 

you to ecrn big money as an auto 
tor expert in a low week: 


ou. learn by ae ing act 
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MENASHA, WIS. 








HARRIS GOVERNOR PULLEY 


High efficiency, low price; entirely automatic—oo levers of clutches; starts 
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Wages and Production 


In a period when there seems to be 
a well-defined tendency for every one 
to lay stress on the privileges of the 
worker rather than on his duties, it is 
encouraging to read of such a method 
of factory control as has been adopted 
by the International Harvester Com- 
pany’s plants. Farmers have com- 
plained of late very heartily of the 
tendency of the railroad employes to 


lobby for higher wages and shorter 
hou of the rising wages in all in- 
dustrial lines, and of the farm-hand 
wages that bring the yearly returns 
of the hired man to a greater amount 
than falls to the labor income of his 


employer. 
Having been himself, on many occa 


sions, the hardest worked and least 
paid of any class of workers, the farm- 
er feels himself somewhat of an au- 


thority on the subject. His objections 


have been based, not on criticism of 
the allowance of a living wage to the 


worker, but on the common-sense prin- 
ciple that it is impossible to divide up 
more worldly goods than there are on 
hand He objects to high wages for 
farm hands because it very often hap- 
pens that the work accomplished by 
the hand does not balance the wages. 
The farmer is compelled to submit to 
a loss on this part of his work in order 
that his business may be kept running 


and a possible profit gained in some 
other department. 

In the same way, he feels that a 
raise in wages for one class without 


a corresponding increase in production 
means too often the betterment of one 
class of labor at the expense of a more 
poorly organized The ideal of 
giving every one a wage on which it is 
possible to live in adequate fashion is 
a splendid one, but the first step in its 
attainment is getting a greater produc- 
tion of goods. If the total income of 
the United States were divided among 
the population of the country on a flat 
rate, with the President getting the 
same salary as a rag-picker, the aver 
age income would fail considerably 
short of being what our various indus- 
trial commissions have selected as the 
minimum living wage for successful 
citizenship. 


loce 
Class. 


The big job of education in indus- 
trial life is to see that each worker 
gets a fair share of the returns of in- 


dustry and to prove to him that great- 
er wages are dependent on greater re- 
turns When workers are convinced 
that they are being paid the highest 
wages that a factory can afford to 
give, and when they are in a position 
tio assure themselves that an increase 
of the prefits of the factory will also 
mean an increase in wages, labor trou- 
bles will near an end 

Roughly, this is the method adopted 


by the International Harvester Com- 
pany plants. In each plant, an indus- 
trial council, with a half-and-half rep- 


resentation of workers and agents of 


the management, is the main instrn- 
ment for securing codperation between 
the emploves and the management 
The council may consider and make 


on 


conditions, 


all questions re- 


protec- 


recommendations 
lating to working 
tion of. health, safetv, wages, hours of 
labor, recreation, education and other 
similar matters. The council will give 
the opportunity for both factors in the 
industrial life of the plant to become 
more familiar with each other's prob 
lems, and to reach adjustments that 
will be of the greatest benefits to both. 

This is, of course, merely an advis- 
ory body. The value of its work will 
depend on the good judgment of its 
members and upon the intelligence of 
the president of the company, to whom 
all doubtful questions are referred. But 
this fact is more of an opportunity 
than a limitation. The human factor 
will always be the biggest element in 
human affairs, whether it be a settle- 
ment of wages at Chicago, of peace 
conditions at Paris, or of the location 
of a line fence south of the four cor- 
ners. 


Eugene Secor Dead 

For twenty years or more, the col- 
umns of Wallaces’ Farmer have been 
enriched from time to time by commu- 
nications from the pen of Mr. Eugene 
Secor, of Forest City, lowa. Sometimes 
it was a little poem dealing with some 
phase of farm life; sometimes a prose 
poem on similar subjects His last 


story appeared in our Christmas issue, 

months since 
and 

breathed a 


He 
everything he 
whok an 


was a sweet 
wrote 
optim 


a few 
singer 


someness 
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ism and a cheerfulness that helped 
the reader to see the finer things of 
life. 

Mr.- Secor died last week, being 
gored to death by a bull—a particular- 
ly sad end to one who thruout his en- 
tire life breathed a spirit of friendship 
and kindliness. Altho he had reached 
the ripe age of seventy-eight, he will 
be greatly mourned by a host of friends 
thruout the country, especially by peo- 
ple interested in horticultural matters, 
and their mourning will be intensified 
by the manner of his passing. 





Crossing Two Varieties of Corn 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 
“Can I cross a ninety-day variety of 
corn with a variety of Reid’s Yellow 


Dent and produce a corn that will ma- 
ture about half-way between the two 
varieties? What is the method?” 

We have crossed about twenty 
ferent early varieties with 
eight later varieties, and have found 
that on the average about ene in three 
of the resulting hybrids seems to be an 
improvement over the parent variety. 
The method is very simple. In our 
correspondent’s case, we would plant 


dif- 





each of |} 





all of the tassels should be pulled out 
of the early variety, so that the ears 
of the early variety will be pollinated 
only by the Reid’s Yellow Dent. 

In our experience most of these 
erosses between an early variety and 
a late variety mature just about mid- 
way between. In a few cases, however, 
the cross will mature as early as the 
earlier of the two parent varieties and 
in a few other cases we have known 
the cross to mature almost as late as 
the later of the two parent varieties. 
The crossing of corn is a gamble. It is 
very interesting, but not a practical 
proposition for the average farmer. 


Cocklebur Poisoning in Hogs 


An Iowa correspondent writes 

“Some of my hogs have been run- 
ning in a meadow where there are a 
good many cockleburs. Two of them 
began to vomit, and died in great mis- 
that I have read 


ery. It seems to me 
that cockleburs will poison hogs 
Should I take these hogs off of this 
pasture?” 

We have had many complaints of 


cokleburs poisoning hogs. The trouble 
almost always comes during April and 





a ve ey 
sprouted or are just about to sprout, 
Hogs will not eat cocklebur plants ag. 
ter they have reached any age, ; 
the danger seems to pass away ag 
summer comes on. 





Sudan Grass Seed Situation 


Early in the season there seemed tg 
be an abundant supply of Sudan grass 
seed on hand. It is now reported by 
the United States Department of Ag. 
riculture that the Sudan gras rad 
stocks are being rapidly deplet vith 
the prospects of shortage later 
season. According to the Dep 
of Agriculture, the average ret 
of Sudan grass seed was $20 to 
hundred pounds on May Ist Lis 
rate, the seed cost of seeding cre 
of Sudan grass is $4 or $5. 





Scholarships for Soldiers—Fift free 
tuition scholarships in the ag ral 
division of Iowa State College, for nor- 
ably discharged soldiers and sai re. 
siding in other states, who wis! a 
agriculture in Iowa, have been ted 


by the state board of agricult i 
ing to an announcement made by % 


the late variety as early in May as pos- May, and possibly in early June. Just pg ge ga cc gen . 
sible, and the early variety we would what is the nature of the poison, we atuients mare pc on the akete. wl r a 
plant about ten days later, thru the | do not know. The fact remains that | of applications for these scholarshi; : 
center of the field in which the late | it is damgerous in the spring of the | reday have been filed with Dear ¥ 
variety is planted. This is all that is year to let hogs run on a field where | Curtiss, head of the division of ricule 
necessary until tasseling time, when there are many cockleburs that have ture. 
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A Dreaded Job 
Isn’t It? 


AKING DOWN the 


heating stove is a job 

we all dislike—so let 
it stay down this time. 
Life is too short to endure 
this dirty, back breaking 
task, and think of the 
many steps you take each 
day lugging in coal and 
carrying out ashes, and of 


the wear and tear on carpets and rugs. 


(pipeless) furnace. 


You owe to yourself and family a Monopipe 
A furnace that is simple to operate and as economical: as any 


stove, that furnishes clean, humidified, warm air throughout your home. 


To install a Monopipe in your home does not require cutting up all the floors, 


walls, etc.—as there is only 
not necessary to have any 
one can install a Monopipe. 


extra masonry or carpenter's work done. 


one register—no large pipes to obstruct your cellar—it is 


In fact, any- 


The Monopipe is made of heavy steel plates, riveted together under enormous 
pressure, so that it is practically one piece, without joints, 


and therefore smoke and gas tight. 


tage of our long experience as success- 


For twenty-five years the Lennox Furnace Company 
has placed its steel constructed furnaces in the homes 
of more than 75,000 discriminating buyers, and during 
the past three years the Monopipe furnace has heated 
the homes of more than 5,000 pleased home owners. 


No matter whether you want fur- 
nace heat for a home already built, or 
one that you are building, take advan- 


ful furnace builders. 





Our Free Book 
on the 


Write for | 
ef 
Heating Question | 








The Lennox Furnace Co. 
200 Lincoln Highway, 





Marshalkown, Iowa 
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Boys’ Corner. | 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 
gbout the simple thi of farming; about the 
god how it was made; how plants grow init; abou 
,als—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.— 
eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
things and many more, and any time any- 
s to ask a Question, or doesn’t unders 
ts to tell us something whieh he has noti 
























Sorghum, Sudan Grass and Millet 


Sorghum, Sudan grass and millet 
may be seeded in May or June, and 
eut for hay in September. On good 
corn land, any one of these three crops 
may be planted as late as June 20th, 
and yet yield two or three tons of hay, 
practically equal to timothy in feeding 
yalue. These crops are especially pop- 
ular for growing on bottom land that 
has overflowed in late May or early 
June. 

Cane, or sorghum, was brought into 
the United States about sixty years 
ago. The juice was sweet, and farm- 
ers had the idea that they might be 
able to make their own sugar from 
the plant. The sugar-making experi- 
ments did not work out, but they did 
learn how to make sorghum molasses, 
and for many years sorghum was quite 
extensively grown all over the corn 
belt to furnish molasses. Then farm- 
ers began to find that it made good 
hay, and today far more sorghum is 
grown for hay than for molasses. 

Sorghum came originally from the 
hottest part of Africa, and it will stand 
heat better than most other plants. 
But it does not like cold weather, and 








is easily injured by frost. 

The way to grow sorghum is to 
broadcast or drill it in at the rate of 
about sixty pounds per acre, in late 


May or June. It must have a seed bed 
prepared in just as good shape as for 
corn. Sorghum grows very slowly dur- 
ing the first two or three weeks, but 
after it gets a good start it grows with 
exceeding rapidity. 

Sorghum hay is generally gut late in 
September or early in October. The 
common method of handling is to cut 
it with a mower, and after a few 
hours, when the leaves have wilted, to 
rake it into windrows and then put it 
into small cocks. It dries out rather 
slowly, and had best be left in the 
cocks for at least two or three weeks. 
There is scarcely any trouble with cur- 
ing, for the rain doesn’t seem to hurt 
the sorghum in cocks like it does ordi- 
nary hay. The sorghum may be left in 
the cocks until itis needed for feed, or 
it may be hauled into. the barn after 
two or three weeks, when it is thoroly 
cured 

Sudan grass was brought over to 
this country from Africa by the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
about ten years ago. It is a close rela- 
tive of cane, but the juice is not so 


sweet and the stems are finer. It will 
send up thirty or forty plants from a 
single root, whereas cane will send up 


» plant, with perhaps three or 
ickers, 

s possible to get as good a 
1 with twenty pounds of Sudan 

eed as it is from sixty pounds 
rghum. Today a pound of Sudan 
rass seed costs just about three times 
as 1 as a pound of sorghum seed, 
and so there is not so very much dif- 
erence in the cost of an acre’s seeding. 
pected that some day Sudan 
ed will cost only a little more 
rghum, and that the cost of an 





acre’s seeding will only be about half 
a8 great. Sudan grass has another ad- 
Vantage over sorghum, in that it is a 
week 


two earlier. But all of these 
good nts are counterbalanced by the 
fact t it yields only about two-thirds 
as m1 


As a hay crop, Sudan grass is han- 


dled ist the same way as sorghum, 
altho it cures a little easier because of 
~< Smaller stems. Some people claim 
that Sudan grass makes better hay 
than sorghum. Possibly horses may 
on r Sudan grass to sorghum, but 
attle 


eem to have a slight preference 
for sorghum, possibly because of its 
8Weetness. Sudan grass should be cut 
before the seeds begin to ripen, or it 
becomes unpalatable. Probably the 
best time to cut is just as it is pass- 
_ out of bloom. When seeded in late 
May, Sudan grass may be cut for hay 
mM August, and come on again to fur- 
nish a small second crop. 


Millet furnishes a finer 
hay 


than either sorghum or Sudan 
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Lesh for this label in your Raynster. 


coats as you ever saw. 


U 


T your next overcoat be a Raynster. 
are weatherproof—but some are made of fine woolen 
and worsted cloths and they are as fine-looking over- 


unquestioned value. 





All Raynsters 


Get a Raynster and you have 


The Raynster Label marks the most complete line of 
weatherproof clothing, including light and heavy rub- 
ber-surfaced coats for outdoor work and driving, storm 
proof ulsters, slickers, slip-ons and Raynsters for women 
and children. 


Be sure that the children have Raynsters to protect their 





health and their clothing. You should be able to find 
Raynsters at any good clothing store. 


We shall be glad to send you a Raynster Style Book if you'll write for it. 


United States Rubber Company 


Clothing Division 


New York and Boston 








I 3 | gras, but the yield*is so much less that 
Because of its stooling 


we seldom advise millet. Moreover, 
millet hay is not a very safe horse 
feed, and if it is allowed to get ripe is 
not a very good hay for any class of 
stock. Millet has one decided advan- 
tage, and that is that it is earlier than 
either cane or Sudan grass. The earli- 
est of the millets is common millet, 
and for seeding after June 20th there 
may be a real advantage in using com- 
mon millet instead of Sudan grass or 
sorghum. 

Sudan grass, millet and sorghum are 
all hard on the land. Because they are 
so hard on the land, some people ad- 
vise growing soy beans. Soy beans 
no doubt leave the land in far better 
shape, but the expense of growing 
them is considerably greater and the 
yield is only about half as much. Most 
farmers seem to find sorghum or Su- 
dan grass the best of our emergency 
hay crops. 


Preparing the Soil for Soy Beans 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“IT am planning to grow soy beans 
on a field which was seeded to clover 
last year, and on which there is only 
a scattering stand. Would it be pos- 
sible to drill in the soy beans without 
plowing? My idea would be that I 
might in this way save some of the 





| clover.” 
stemmed | 


Scy beans are a large-seeded, warm 
season crop, and, like most crops of 





this sort, appreciate a well-prepared 
seed bed. We certainly would advo- 
cate plowing for soy beans, and would 
aim to put the soil into just as good 
condition as for corn. 





Western Plowman Corn 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I notice that you are trying t6 find 
a strain of corn which will yield as 
well as Reid’s Yellow Dent, but is just 
a little earlier. Have you ever tried 
the Western Plowman or Will County 
Favorite?” 

We have tried the Western Plow- 
man on a small scale, and are much 
pleased with it. It seems to be just a 


little earlier than Reid's Yellow Dent, 


but in a favorable year is not quite 
such a good yielder. 

As we understand it, Western Plow- 
man originated in northern Illinois 
about twenty years ago, by crossing 
three different yellow varieties. Since 
then it has been developed by selec- 
tion. The variety was not brought to 
the attention of the corn belt generally 
until three years ago, when the Illinois 
station published the results of eight 
years of variety tests. The Western 
Plowman stood at the top among all 
the varieties tried in northern Illinois. 
In the central part of the corn belt, 
we are just a little inclined to think 
that Reid’s Yellow Dent is slightly su- 
perior. 
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This department was established by Mrs. 


He arts and Homes readers are welcome 
iress al i 


Henry Wallace. 
If preferred, name of w 
Homes Department, Wal 


EARTS AND HOMES 


L — on subjects of interest to 
rwi lnot be published. Ad- 
aces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 








inquiries and lettefa to Hearts and 
Some Common Meeting Ground 

A mother wrote: 

“I am trying to get near my chil- 
dren’s teachers. They try, too, but it 
is not easy. We need some common 
meeting ground; some neutral activ- 
ity which we could share.” 

The Red Cross has for the past two 
years furnished this common meeting- 
ground. Where that is disbanded, find 


something in the community which 
needs to be done, and parents and 
teachers get together and do it. Me 


morials to the soldiers who have died; 
memorials for the soldiers who have 
come home, supply a neutral activity. 
Club rooms, play-grounds, improve- 
ment of neglected places, a definite 
object for which to work, all furnish 
this neutral ground. Then there are 
missions and mission schools. There 
are the mountaineers’ schools, the 
schools for negro children, and for In- 
dians. The field in some of these 
schools for the coéperation of the folks 
who are better placed is enormous. 
are told that the word “field” 
comes from the time when England 
was covered with forests: that it 
means properly a clearing where the 
trees have been felled, and that early 
English writers spelled it without the 
“7” as “feld.” Maybe the neutral ac- 
tivity this lady for mothers and 
teachers is not yet a field; perhaps 
there are trees to be felled which will 
furnish them all work before it be- 
com “field.” Onee the desire to 
get together is mutual, ways and 
means are found. 
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“‘He Praiseth Her” 


interesting 
and personal. 





Scrap-hooks are collec- 
tions—interesting One 
person gets a message in a clipping 
which another person can 
Only to one who is a 


or picture 


see nothing in. 


kindred spirit does the serap-book 
“fan” show the book. Sometimes that 
same kindred spirit may show sur- 
prising lack of insight regarding the 
interest of said book. For example, 
we started to show a book of pictures, 
lipped from magazines and papers. 
each of which depicted the pride of 
the owner in live stock. There was 
the picture of the famous sow, Lady 
Pug the first Poland-China record- 
ed (farrowed it 1865 and died in 
ISi6 al the picture of the house 
where the pedigree of Lady Pugh was 
v ten, and sitting in the doorway the 
picture of the wife of the man who 
] “i to write the pedigree 

There was the picture of 1 band 

wife standing by a first prize bull 
t 1 by them: of boys and girls with 
the farm animal pets; of firemen 
wit their fire horses, which were to 
I replaced by trucks, and other pic- 
i each indicating pride in the 
sociation and achievement with stock. 
the picture of isband and wife 

with the bull, the supposed kindred 
spirit stopped and laughed: “Isn't that 
Trial tious?” she chuckled 

Promptly we closed the book. “It 
is not ridiculous; it is beautiful!” we 
insisted That magnificent animal is 
sO thing to be proud of; he repre- 
sel days and weeks of care and 
thoveht. That husband is a man to be 
prord of, because he has worked to 
de\ p and perfect that which would 
ot have been developed to the pres- 
it stage of excellence without such 
cal and that wife is a woman to be 
proud of, because she has stood with 
her husband in his work: he tacitly 
acknowledges this in the picture, and 
she shares his pride in his achieve- 


ment.” 

Care of farm animals often con- 
flat and dull, and too often 
made so just from the want of recog- 
nizing what they stand for. They are 
as the clay which the sculptor models 
Why feel the justice of the wife of the 
artist being recognized on the illus- 
trated pages of magazines as a prime 
element in his success, picturing her 
beside him and his masterpiece, and 
not give the farmer's wife the place 
she deserves beside her husband and 


is 


sidered 








his masterpiece? The love, the fidel- 
ity, the forbearance, the self-sacrifice 
that are demanded of the wife of the 
successful stock grower are equal to 
the same qualities in the artist. The 
one thing that can lighten the day’s 
work is the conviction on the part of 
the wife that the work is worth while, 
that it equals in importance any work. 

Many a man who fails to give his 
wife a share in the credit he receives 
for growing fine stock is losing out on 
possible riches of imspiration which 
she could give him if they stood side 
by side in their interests. As one 
farmer put the case regarding himself 
and wife: “We carry even loads.” 

Pictures that show mutual pride in 
achievement and possession can nev- 
er be other than interesting. They 
are the visible results of the invest- 
ment of life. 

You remember that after the quali- 
ties of the “virtuous woman” were 
extolled thru seventeen verses, we are 
told: “Her children rise up and call 
her blessed; her husband, also, and 
he praiseth her.” 

“He praiseth her” is a part of the 
scripture which might well be empha- 
sized. Probably that is the best of 
reasons for: “Her price is far above 
rubies.” 





Hitch Them Up 


We can hitch the children up to pull 
most any load if we but inspire them 
with the desire to draw that load. Re- 
member how Tom Sawyer got his fence 
whitewashed by his mates thru mak- 
ing them believe it was as good as 
play—that he was entrusting them 
with a worth-while responsibility? Re- 
member also how the Boy Scouts, the 
Junior Red Cross, the Campfire Girls, 
the Soldiers of the Soil, the Sabbath 
schools, sewing clubs and day schools 
forged to the front last year thru théir 
splendid war work? 

Now that the war is over, is the tre- 
mendous power to run aimlessly like 
a chugging engine that unguided either 
makes no progress or runs wild? 

Children will not get under the har- 
ness and pull a load by themselves; 
some adult leadership is necessary to 
give the inspiration of comradeship 
and lend enthusiasm to the task. Un- 
der efficient interested leadership, the 
activities of children can directed 
into helpful channels, their energies 
can be as well employed for the bene- 
fit of the community in times of peace 
as in times of war. 

What can they d They 
in preserving the order and 


> 
pe 


By 


can help 
attractive- 


ness of the community: in saving our 
wild-flowers; they can have an Audu- 
bon society, for guarding the birds and 
their nests; they can have peace gar- 
dens, as well as chicken, pig and calf 
clubs; they can police the roads they 
travel by picking up nails and glass 
and filling chuck-holes In California 
is a club called the “Chuck-hole Club,” 
the members of which are pledged to 

urry with them a smal! shovel and to 
stop and fill any holes which might 


become chuck-holes. The loss on tires 
from broken glass alone enormous 
in lowa. This might be saved thru the 
children. 

There are 
the energy 
own and our 
ings have been erected 
women hired to teach and train the 
children who have gone wrong and are 
under restraint. The child who is nor- 
mal and who has not come under the 
law also deserves ething of his 
community He deserves a place to 
play, a community room in which he 
ean read, play the phonograph and 
meet his friends. He deserves the re- 
spect of his community. Moreover, he 
has something to give to his commu- 
nity. The Indians walked unknowingly 
over mines of gold and silver which 
brought riches to those who developed 
them. There a wealth of unmined 
riches in the children of our land. 

In justice to them and for the benefit 
of ourselves, we can not afford to ig- 
nore the possibilities for community 
service that are lying dormant in the 


is 


many 
of the 
advantage. 


ways for utilizing 
children to their 
Great build- 
and men and 


son 


is 
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children. We should not expect of 
them only the practical things; we 
should also give them some of the joy 
of imagination and poetry and tradi- 
tional ideals. We have a share in two 
worlds: “The things that are seen are 
temporal, but the things which are un- 
seen are spiritual,” and these are the 


best. Riley tells us, in “The Treasure 
of the Wise Man,” of the rich man 


whom robbers came to rob: 


seized his jewels and gems of 
state, 


His coffers of gold and his priceless 


“They 


plate— 

But loud laughed he in the morning 
red; 

For of what had the robbers robbed 
him? 


“They robbed him not of a golden 
shred 

Of the childish dreams in his wise old 
h.ead— 

‘And they’re welcome to all things 
else,” he said, 

When the robbers came to rob him.” 


We can hitch the children up to both 
worlds. 


Making the Clothes Smell Sweet 


An Iowa reader writes: 

“Is there anything I can put in the 
clothes while they are being washed 
that will make them smell sweet?’ 

Some people tie a bit of orris root 
in a cloth and put it into the boiler 
with the handkerchiefs, body linen and 
pillow slips, to make them smell 
sweet. The orris root comes from the 





iris, sometimes called “flags.” The 
roots are usually used dry. 
Clover carefully dried in the sun 


and made into pads to tuck into the 
linen closet gives a sweet smell to the 
linen. Pot-pourri made of dried rose 
leaves, with spices and a bit of orange 
peel, gives a sweet fragrance. Laven- 
der is delicious, but not hardy in our 
locality. Whatever is used should be a 
suggestion of fragrance rather than a 


decide odor—the kind of fragrance 
that makes one exclaim: “What is 
that delicious odor?” rather than, 
“Where is that perfumery coming 
from?” 

One of our children loved to get 


that terrible perfumery known as the 
“Ten-Cent Store Extra.” Then she 
would sop her handkerchief with it 
after every one else was in the car 
ready for church, and slip into her 
seat. The attitude of the family 
toward thus being made prominent in 
the congregation was decidedly hos- 
tile. One day a peculiarly unpleasant 
type of colored woman, doing the fam- 
ily washing, sniffed at the child’s Sun- 
day handkerchief: “Where did you 
get it?” she pleaded, excitedly: “I do 
certainly love that strong scent.” This 
comment did what the protests of the 
family were unable to do—there was 
no more strong scent. 

Every one likes the subtle sugges- 
tion of summer fragrance. The chance 
of overdoing it ight when orris 
root or satchets are used. 
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“Common-Sense” Methods 


To Hearts and Home 
1ave the word of 
‘common 
plication is the remedy 
mesti ills. The handling of the 
naughty child lected an ex- 
ample of the application of this prin- 
ciple. 
Common 

regard the 
repidation 
the system: 
ishment; 


a Brit 
sense” and 


for 


ish jour- 
its ap- 
various do- 


is x» as 


is all right, but we 
British type more with 
than with envy. Here is 

Never use corporal pun- 
never appear shocked or 
alarmed or amused at anything the 
child does; never describe or allude 
to his misdeeds in his presence; praise 
his good deeds, but ignore him abso- 
lutely when he is naughty. 

It re well, but we 
slight difficulties might be found in 
carrying out such a program.’ “Has 
our ti ce Mon seriously considered 
what will happen when the little dar- 
ling gets a firm grip on the edge of the 
tablecloth and pulls? The British ma- 
tron indeed comes of a stoic race if she 
can hear the crashing of her best china 
and preserve an impenetrable calm. 
Yet unquestionably the child has been 
naughty, and equally without doubt he 
should therefore be ignored in his 
naughtiness. We 


sense 


ads fancy some 


might wonder how 











we were to pick up tbe pieces without 
wounding the delicate sensibilities og 
the infant. Also a query as to 
pays for the china might not be en. 
tirely inappropriate. 

We recall also instances of Where a 
developing young mind entranced with 
the musical possibilities of a dishpan 
and a stick, was the cause of an qj. 
most exact duplication of the sounds 
of a boiler shop. To ignore this 


> t 
of thing almost demands tota! aan 
ness. But, alas, we can not all be dear 
even for the sake of the coming gep. 
eration. Perhaps our British ¢op. 
temporary would suggest cotton in the 
ears and a greater development of the 
stoic spirit. But, of course, the chilg 


and his naughtiness ‘must be ignored. 

A still more trying case will come 
when the modern infant desires tg 
trace the cause of the hissing tea-pot 
to its source, and in so doing turns the 
boiling water over on himself. To ig 
nore the proceeding will be a little 
difficult here, but the modern parent 
will console herself with the thought 
that beauty is only skin deep, and that 
even if little Ronald has lost an eye, 
his mental and moral imtegrity are 
still unsmirched by any un-ethical no 
tice of his naughtiness. 

Compared with this, the barbarian 
instincts that drive the child to tis 
cans to the dog’s tail, tease the cat, 
chase several pounds of fat off the 
pigs, drive milk cows with a buggy- 
whip, and indulge in other pleasant 
childish sports, will be easily handled. 
The well-trained mother will ignore 
these naughtinesses with ease. The 
other part of the program will be rath- 
er more difficult. With an infant rm- 
ning wild under no restraint, it seems 
hardly likely that there will be many 
good deeds to praise. 

This is the common sense of the 
“British Journal of Children’s Dis- 
eases.” As for us, we hark back with 
regret and a little longing to the de- 


generate days when common sense in 
connection with ehildish misdemean- 


ors meant a session behind the wood- 
shed and the employment of an elm 
switch. M. 





























OWINTER 
SUMMER? 


he Willis Iceless Refrigerator, at 
depth of 8 to 10 ft., Maintains @ year 
round temperature of 38 degrees. 


Willis Iceless Refrigerator _ 


brings you an ice box that. needs no \. 
ice—a cooling system that keeps 
foods fresh, sanitary and pure in 
summer and avoids loss by freezing 
in winter. —_ 
Write for dealer’s name and Book — 
let No. 13 and learn all about the \_ 
“Willis Way” of labor saving, S20)- | _ 
‘] tary, iceless refrigeration. 


WILLIS MFG. CO. 
Galesburg, ni. 
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‘Our Sabbath School es, 


| By HENRY WALLACE 








é ne juarter! y reviews. 


i Except when announcement {s made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace. with such slight changes ag may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. Thi 


Ea ach issue of Wallaces’ Farmer fs copyrighted. 
uced by any other paper until spectal written permission has been obtained 
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Faith 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for June 1, 1919. Hebrews, 11:1-40; 
12:1-2. Printed, Hebrews, 11:1-10; 

1-2.) 

“Now faith is assurance of things 
hoped for, a conviction of things not 
seen. (2) For therein the elders had 


witness borne to them. (3) By faith 
we understand that the world has 
been framed by the word of God, so 
that what is seen hath not been made 
out of things which appear. (4) By 
faith Abel offered unto God a more ex- 
cellent sacrifice than Cain, through 
which he had witness borne to him 
that he was righteous, God bearing 
witness in respect of his gifts: and 
through it he being dead yet speaketh. 
(5) By faith Enoch was translated that 
he should not see death; and he was 
not found, because God translated 
him: for he hath had witness borne 
to him that before his translation he 
had been well pleasing unto God: (6) 
and without faith it is impossible to be 
pleasing unto him; for he that cometh 
to God must believe that he is, and 
that he is a reward of them that seek 
after him. (7) By faith Noah, being 
warned by God of things not seen as 
vet, with godly fear prepared an ark 
to the saving of his howse; through 
which he condemned the world, and 
became heir of the righteousness 
which is according to faith. (8) By 
faith Abraham, when he was. called, 
obeyed to go out into a place which 
he was to receive for an inheritance; 
and he went out, not knowing whither 
he went. (9) By faith he became a so- 
jowner in the land of promise, as in 
a land not his own, dwelling in tents, 
with Isaac and Jacob, the heirs with 
him ef the same promise: (10) for he 
looked for the city which hath founda- 
tions, whose builder and maker is God. 

“Therefore let us also, seeing we 
are compassed about with so great a 
cloud of witnesses, lay aside every 
weight, and the sin which doth so 
easily beset us, and let us run with 
patience the race which is set before 
us, (2) looking unto Jesus, the auther 
and perfector of our faith, who for the 
joy that was set before him endured 


the cross, despising shame, and hath 
sat down at the right hand of the 
throne of God.” 

The word “faith” is the watchword 


of the spirit of the New Testament. 
word in itself does not figure so 
largely in the Old Testament, because 
ith depends on the revelation of the 


truth, and that revelation was dim as 
compared with that of the New Testa- 
ment Its opposite, unbelief in the 
revelation given, appears wherever 
men failed to live up to the light they 
I vhether of nature or Divine reve- 

on. In fact, the word appears rare- 
ly in the Old Testament, altho its 
equivalents—belief, trust, confidence— 
or their opposites appear frequently. 
When the flood of light on our rela- 


ns to the Divine came in Jesus of 
Nazareth, the New Testament writers, 
in order to express more clearly man’s 


relation to his God, took the Greek 
word for faith and put into it new 
meanings, as they had ef necessity to 
do with many other Greek words, some- 
times even coining new ones to ex- 
press new ideas. The word translated 


ith”’in classic Greek signified trust 
confidence in any person or thing, 
ith a secondary meaning of the 
opinion that man might have on any 
subject, whether it was in the range 
{ possible knowledge or confidence in 
1 higher power, as in the gods. It was 
ot generally used in a religious sense. 
With the disciples it meant the newly- 
found relationship in which man 
Stands to his God; reliance on the Di- 
Nem a firm trust which surrenders it- 
self unconditionally to Him and can 
“My Lord and my God.” It in- 
volves essentially the idea of kinship, 
fellowship with the Divine. 

_ Faith differs from, without conflict- 
mg with, reason. Reason applies to the 
allairs of this world, and deals with 
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Say: 








things of time and sense. Faith appre- 
hends the Divine. Reason can not rec- 
ognize the palpable contradictions even 
in the sphere of the material. Faith 
growing out of the kinship between the 
human and the Divine believes, trusts, 
confides, where it can not see. In the 
language of the text, “Faith is assur- 
ance of things hoped for, a conviction 
(evidence, convineing proof) of things 
not seen.” This is neither a definition 
nor a description of faith, merely a 
predicate concerning it. It produces in 
the believer the recognition of things 
unseen; is the inward witness of them. 
While the Old Testament writers thus 
used the word, they none the less held, 
tho in a more or less vague way, to the 
idea it now conveys. 

By reason of this faith, this recogni- 
tion or apprehension of and trust in 
the Unseen, the Divine, the leaders, 
the great and good men of old, who 
walked in the dim and uncertain light 
of the past, so lived, and so acted, that 
their names were held in everlasting 
remembrance. Their contemporaries 
disbelieved, opposed, perhaps perse- 
cuted, but time has vindicated their 
confidence in the Unseen. 

Reason can not tell us how the 
world was made. Given something to 
start with, men can talk learnedly 
about cosmic forces, star dust, evolu- 
tion; but they can not tell whence this 
primal material came. Faith, confi- 
dence, because exercised by man, who 
is largely the creator and originator of 
causes, can grasp the fact of the great 
Cause of all causes, which can create 
something out of nothing. 





For further onieainn, 3 the author of 
this epistle goes back not to those 
whose faith saved them when Jesus 
walked among men, but to those who 
had faith in fact, but not the word, 
showing that it was not a new heritage 


that has come to right-minded men 
who, living according to their right 


ind opportunity, reaped their reward. 

He points them to Abel, whose sense 
of sin led him to offer an atoning sac- 
rifice instead’ of a thank offering, and 
thus confessed his need of forgiveness 
and salvation; to Enoch, whose recog- 
nition of the Divine was so complete 
that he lived in constant companion- 
ship with his God and thus walked di- 
rectly into the paradise of the blest; 
to Noah, living in a godless age, whose 
realization of the Divine was so com- 
plete that he endured the gibes and 
sneers of the godless for long years, 
while he prepared for himself and his 
family an ark of safety; to Abraham, 
living in another godless age, who so 
fully believed God that he left his home 
and friends to go into a strange land 
to a promised inheritance, of which he 
did not receive a foot except to bury 
his dead, and then was told to wait,four 
hundred years until his posterity should 
pass thru the furnace of affliction. Yet 
thru all this he rested by faith on the 
Divine promise, and all the while, as 
we learn from verse ten of this elev- 
enth chapter of Hebrews, he was evi- 
dently expecting something better than 
the earthly fulfillment of the promise 
—fellowship with God in the perma- 
nent heavenly home. 

We are told of the supreme trial that 
came to this good man who lived so 
close to God that he was known as 
His personal friend. This trial was 
obedience to the plain command to 
sacrifice his only son, thru whom the 
promise of the seed as countless as the 
stars of the heavens and sands of the 
seashore must necessarily be fulfilled. 
So strong was his confidence in his 
God that he hesitated not to obey. 
Verse nineteen gives Abraham’s in- 
most thought at this crisis: “Account- 
ing that God is able to raise up, even 
from the dead.” 





This supreme confidence in the Di- 
vine was shared by his son Isaac in 
that supreme moment of his life when 


he gave the blessing to Jacob and 
Esau; and by Jacob when, old and 
blind, he outlined the future history of 
his favorite son, whom for years he 
had mourned as dead. And Joseph, too, 
had such faith in the promise given 
to his grandfather. that he predicted 
that Israel should return to his® own 
land, and directed as an evidence of 
his faith in the Divine promise that 
his bones were to be buried in the 
sepulchre of his fathers. 

The parents of Moses, disobeying 
the law of the despot because they be- 
lieved in the God of Abraham, and also 
Moses himself, taught by these good 
people of the promise made to his race, 
laid aside the proffered crown of the 
Pharaohs and took his place in life 
with the slaves. He believed in the 
God of his fathers, who was able to 
recompense him in the time to come. 
In the same faith he forsook his na- 
tive land, and on his return kept the 
passover and led an army of slaves 
thru the Red Sea from bondage to 
freedom. 

After referring to all these, the 
apostle takes up a number of others 
which at first seem surprising to us. 
Most of them are characters that none 
of us would want to receive into our 
chureh. We might have been willing 
to receive Gideon before he married so 
many wives. We might not have hesi- 
tated at Barak, altho he needed to be 
guided by a woman. But we would 
probably draw the line at Samson, the 
prize fighter, whose relations with wo- 
men were, to say the least, far from 
respectable. We would certainly have 
objected to Jephthah, the free-booter. 

Yet, with all of their mistakes and 
lapses, they had a faith in the Divine 
that led them to do noble things. David 
—with all his sins and faults—was yet 
a man who has voiced for all subse- 
quent humanity the most sacred emo 
tions of the human soul in its relations 
to God and to man. Then there was 
Samuel, the great founder of colleges, 
the great educator of the young, who 









Pipeless Furnace Showing In- 
sulation and Air Spaces 





(a) Firepot where heat is produced by 


burning fuel. 


(b) Radiator which heats the air for the 


rooms. 


(c) Insulated Inner Casing — with triple 


This “Cut Out” View of Gilt Edge | 


jacket well insulated. 
insures the 





Look at the Air Space— 


That’s the Big Thing in a Pipeless Furnace 


You don’t have to be an expert heating engineer to see 
that a Gilt Edge Pipeless Furnace can’t waste heat. Your 
own common sense will tell you that if the inner casing 
of a Pipeless Furnace is too close to the heating part of the 
furnace or the outside casing is too close to the inner cas- 
ing, heat that ought to be going up is bound to be 
absorbed at the sides where it’s worse than worthless as 
far as comfort is concerned. 


Because of that plain-as-a-pikestaff fact, 
Pipeless Furnace is built with ampler 
ings than other furnaces of its type and with the inner 
That keeps the heat going up and 
return of cold air from the rooms without con- 
gestion, providing the constant circulation of fresh air that 
prevents a stuffy atmosphere as well as a waste of good fuel. 


(it, Pipeless Furnaces 


are adapted to most types of homes, new and old, and 
particularly to farm houses built ten or twenty years ago. 


the Gilt Edge 


space between cas- 


They can be installed without tearing up floors and walls, 
and will go into small cellars—in fact can be put into 
homes having no cellar at all. 


They will heat all rooms of an ordinary house to a com- 


fortable temperature at a saving of one-third as compared 
with stove heat and without the dirt, dust and stuffiness that 2 


always goes with stoves. 


They will do all any other Pipe- 


less Furnace will do and more. 


If long run economy and solid home comfort count with you, don’t settle 


the heating question until you have investigated the Gilt Edge Pipeless 


walls preventing heat from escaping at sides. 


The free air space inside this casing is much 
jarger than in other Pipeless Furnaces, 
which makes it produce more heat for the 


fuel burned. 


(d) Outer Casing — Separated from inner 


casing by a 5 inch free air space-providing 


ample room for returning air. 


(2) Register. Note that this is divided into 
two sections. Through the inner, heated air 
flows into the rooms above and through the 
outer, the cooled air from the rooms returns 


for re-heating. 






293 Clinton St. 


Furnace—W rite for our booklet and name of nearest Gilt Edge Dealer. 


REMEMBER THE NAME Gp 
—the Pipeless Furnace with Abundant Air Space. 
Installed by dealers and heating contractors; made by 


R. J. Schwab & Sons Co. ' 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


In Buziness continuously Since 1876. 
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The Car You 
Have Waited For 


T’S the New Series Chandler touring 

car, a handsome new model of the 
greatest Six. The whole market offers 
no other seven-passenger body so beauti- 
ful in design, so roomy and so comfort- 
able, mounted on so good a chassis, at 
anything like the price. 


You are asked to pay hundreds of dol- 
lars more for cars which might perhaps 
be compared with the Chandler. And 
cheap cars sell for almost as much. 


Munn 


The Chandler is the lowest priced fine car. 
And Chandler checks with the highest-priced 
cars in many vital features of design, construc- 
tion and equipment, such as Bosch Magneto for 
ignition, annular ball bearings, solid cast alum- 
inum motor base extending from frame to frame, 
silent chain drive for auxiliary motor shafts. 


50000 Owners Hnow How 
Good the Chandler is 


9-Passenger Touring Car, $1795 4-Passenger Roadster, $1795 
#-Passenger Dispatch Cez. $1875 


If you do not know the Chandler dealer 
nearest you, write for catalogue 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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BUY YOUR \ 


TIRES AT WHOLESALE! 
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We are factory distributors for high grade, nationally known 


tires and tubes, manufactured and guaranteed by one of the 


largest rubber factories in the world. Not seconds, old stock, nor 


retreads, but strictly new, first-class goods shipped for your ap- 


a positive money back guarantee. We employ no 


This ad is our salesman. 


? 
proval under 
representatives. 


Direct to Consumers at Dealers’ Prices 


| 

| 
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De ae 
high salaried traveling 
| Write Today for Prices 
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LYTLE TIRE & SUPPLY CO. 


\ WASHINGTON, IOWA. J 

















10,000 Miles 
NT Rictiiiaatent 
\ No Punctures 








Tract | 
Bayes | 
Cente 


After ten years test by thou- 

nds of car users, Bricteon 
Pneumatic Tires haveeo! ved 
{ po neumatic tire problem, 


Send for this FREE 
Tractor Buyer’s Galte 


Contains important informatix 
you shou i 


yriding, absolutely 
against punctures, 
outs,ruts,rim out,skidding, 


i 

















Im any tractor ‘ablishe iby a sesol 
farmer, for farmers. Contains pron. Written 10. O00 mile 
also ful articulars about the Santee. Some go 15 to 20,000. , 
nent Tractor--the only tractor TRY "EM AT OUR EXPENSE 
that is both a tractor and a ‘ 

Make us prove it. Don if 
truck at the cost of one Write tist Write to~ for 
today for yourfreecopy. Address, Dealers! seraile of most Uberel, in 


Lox Sane 


See Se os 2 
519 W, O. W. Bidg., Omaha, Nedr. 


Write for 
money making 
proposition, 





Hession Tiller & Tractor Corpor’t'n 
23 Jewett Ave. Buffalo, N. Y. 




















vet failed to hae up his own sons to 
be good men. All this should teach us 
that our God sees in men what we don’t 
cherishes the spark of faith and 
honors it. 

The apostle goes on, in the thirty- 
fifth to thirty-eighth verses, telling how 
the world treats those who have faith 
in God, such faith as enables them to 


see; 


accomplish great reforms, to change 
the very face of civilization. For all 
this, the world’s proper and natural 
treatment seems to be stones: stones 


while they live—reproach, persecution, 
hatred—and then a monument when 
they are dead. We say “proper” treat- 
ment, not in the sense that it is right 
and just, but that it is the treatment 
we might expect from those who profit 
by unrighteousness. And this treat- 
ment is sometimes given them by men 
who stand highest in the opinion of 
the public as promoters of reiigion; as, 
for example, the priesthood, who per- 
secuted the prophets in the days of the 


Jewish kingdom; and the Pharisees, 
who put Jesus to death. Whenever 
any man, thru faith in God or love of 
justice, attacks entrenched wrong and 


those who profit by the rewards of un- 
righteousness, he may expect the 
earthly rewards of faith. Later the 
apostle that the world was not 
worthy of them. A modern poet has 
caught this thought, saying: ““We heed- 
ed not the worth of those that dwelt 
among us.” Every man who does the 
right and just thing thru faith in God 
must expect trouble: “Yea, and all that 
would live godly in Christ Jesus shall 
suffer persecution.” God has provid- 
ed a better thing for them. 

in the first verse of the twelfth chap- 
ter, having recounted the sorrows and 


says 


trials, the triumphs and glory of the 
faithful, the writer goes on to say: 
“Therefore let us also, seeing we are 


compassed about with so great a cloud 
of witnesses, lay aside every weight, 
and the sin which doth so easily beset 
us, and let us run with patience the 
race that is set before us.” Some have 
inferred from this passage that the 
sainted dead are witnesses of what 
going on here on earth, and especially 


is 


of the efforts of men living here to 
keep their faith with God amidst tri- 


als and difficulties and persecutions. I 
would not like to say whether this is 
so or not. I hope it is; and were it 
supported by other passages, we might 
so conclude. But remember that the 
writer of this passage must have been 
familiar with the ancient stadium in 
which the Olympic games were held, 
surrounded, as are our modern stadi- 
ums, by crowds of spectators, rising 
tier upon tier, all deeply interested in 
the results of the contests. We might 
go farther and say that those who were 
most deeply interested were those who 
had former experience, just as a base- 
ball plaver of times past might take a 
deep interest in present games. 
Whether a revelation of a great truth 
or a figure of speech, it is intended for 
our encouragement. But, mark you, 
those who win are those who keep an 
eve on the goal. In the second 
this goal is given: “Jesus, the author 
and pe tor of our faith,” the begin- 
ning and the end, the first and the last. 
It is interesting to note that progress 
can be made in no line of business ex- 
cept by constant and continuous effort, 


verse, 


rfec 


| and it is by efforts to achieve our ideal, 


to do what our faith teaches us God 

wants us to do, that we achieve the 

highest and best type of character. 
Finally, this passage gives us an in- 


side view of the mind of Christ, His 
inner motives: “who, for the joy that 
was set before him’—the joy of re- 
deeming lost sinners-——“endured the 
cross”—patiently, courageously en- 
dured it, bearing it as a burden put 
upon Him. Notice also, “despising 


shame.” When we get to a point where 
we can despise the opinions of people 
who would put us to shame for what 
we say or do in working for righteous- 
ness, we get a courage that we can get 


in no other way. Nothing so weakens 
us in our efforts to do a really big 
thing, as does mocking laughter from 


those who seem to think we are doing 
an unworthy thing. We must learn not 
only to endure that—endurance for ac- 
tual suffering—but to despise it, that 
is, to be utterly indifferent to it, count- 
ing it as nothing. 

Now note the reward: the victor 
“hath sat down at the right hand of the 
throne of God.” That means, in the 
place of power, the power to so mold 
and shape and govern this world as to 
give final victory to those who put 
their trust and confidence in Him. 

In the twenty-seventh verse of the 


>. 




















lesson we have the clearest definition 
of faith—a vision of the invisible 

ing and acting from motives not of ex. 
pediency, but derived from beyond this 
world of time and chance, in which 
reason reigns. 


| SLEEPY-TIME | 
STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wing,” || 
by Thornton W. Burgess. i 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co 
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The Most Beautiful Thing in the 
World 





Old Mother West says 


the w 
































seen the most beautiful thing in 

and it is in the old briar patch 
Green Meadows. What do you sup; 
can be? Billy Mink and Jimmy § 
and Johnny Chuck and Happy Ja ~ 
el and Sammy Jay are on their way 
to find it, and we are going to se¢ 
it is. 

Presently they came to the old 
patch. It looked just as it had a 
looked, which really wasn't beaut 
all. It was a great, tangled mas 
brambles, with ugly-looking 
ing out in all directions. 
stepped on a thorn. 

“Ouch!” cried Billy Mink. 

Jimmy Skunk tried to crawl thru 
tween two bramble bushes nd scra 
his nose. 

“Ouch!"’ cried Jimmy Skunk, 

Johnny Chuck put his head thru a 
opening, and the briars pricked his 

“Ouch!” cried Johnny Chuck. 

A crafty old bramble in 
Jack Squirrel’s tail. 

“Ouch!”’ cried Happy Jack. 

Then from the middle of the 
patch they heard a voice It 
Rabbit's voice. 

“What are yo looking if 
Peter Rabbit. 

Peeping between the brambles 
saw Peter Rabbit in of his 
hiding places. He had l u 
clover leaves, and was ou 
sweetest and tenderes g 
to his little baby ot! 

“We are look st be: 
thing in the whole world, said 3 
Mink. ‘“‘Have you seen it, Peter Ra 

“No,”” said Peter Rat 4 
seen the most beautiful thing 
whole world. What is i 

“We don’t know,” replied Billy M 
“but Gld Mother West Wind said s} 
it in the old briar patch Come |! 
find it.’ 

Peter Rabbit sat up for a minut 
Peter has a great deal of curios 
very great deal indeed He wante 
so much, to join the others and lot 
the most beautiful thins the 
world. Then he looked n at his 
baby brother, who was still hungry. 

“T'll come pretty soon,’” said Pete 
bit, and once more began to feed 
tender, young clover leaves to his 
baby brother. He was hungry h 
but he would not touch a leaf unt 
baby brother had had 
dear, that wasn't until th 
had disappeared down h 
throat. 

Then Peter Rabbit staried to ti 
find the most beautiful thing in the 
world. He hunted thr all his secret 
paths and hiding ineke in the briar 
while the others hunted outside 
looked here, the looked re, a 
looked atria but yw here 1 
they see the most beautif thing 
whole world. Finally they gave it 

Late that afternoon, Grandfather 
saw Billy Mink sitting on the Big 
nursing the foot which had been } 
by the thorn. 

“Ho, Billy Mink!" called Grandf 
Frog. “Did you find the most be: 
thing in the whole world 

“No,” said Billy Mink, short] 
wasn't in the ol4 briar patch. Ther: 
nothing and nobody there but Pete 
bit, feeding sweet, tender, young 
leaves to his little baby brother. T! 
patch is the ugliest place in the 
world.”’ 

Grandfather Frog smiled to hims« 
he watched Billy Mink limp away 
Laughing Brook He thought , 
Rabbit feeding all his tender young 
leaves to his baby brothe and he 
again. 

“Chug-a-rum!"" said wise old G 
father Frog. ‘“‘Old Mother West Wi 
right. She did see the most bea 
thing in the whole world, right th 
the old briar patch, and Billy Mink 
it, but didn’t know it. And Jimmy Sk 
saw it, and Johnny Chuck saw it, ] 
Happy Jack saw it, and Sammy Jay s2v 
it, yet not one of them knew it. They saV 
it when they watched Peter Rabbit 1 
all his sweet clover leaves to his littl 
baby brother, and it is called ‘bove’.”’ 

(Old Mrs. Possum’s Big Pocket is 
subject of next week’s story.) 
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> contribute their experi- 
iestions concerning 
eerrully answered. 


Our readers are inv 
to this departm 
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Bull Association Work 
A large percentage of our total miik 
production comes from the small farm 


\\ 


herd, and the small farm herd has a 
of using scrub bulls. If the bull 
is half the herd, the future for more 


economical milk production would 
, seem bright. 
‘e was a time when big breeders 


used good bulls were willing to 





WwW ) 

have their animals serve cows outside 
tl home herd. With the spread of 
( ious abortion and other diseases 
this practice is becoming a thing 

the past. The dairyman has 

enough time keeping his own cows 


clean, without taking chances on those 
of his neighbor. 

The man with two or three cows has 
hus been thrown back on a cheap ani- 


that .he could pick up at a low 
use to freshen his cows, and 
n turn off as beef. In the usual 


he did this because he could not 
other way out. Very few 
‘rs in this day and age want to 
pocr bull. 

The bull associations have come in 
to help this type of dairyman in the 
last few years. The Department of 
Agricviture reports about fifty in ac- 
tion at the present time. Fifty asso- 
ciations do not make much of a show- 
ing over the whole United States, and 
th 


tl 
I 
T 
( 
find any 


farme 
use 


i 

nallness of the number shows 
that all but a negligible per cent of the 
small farm herds are being held. back 


in their development by the incubus 
of the scrub bull. 

However, the present bull associa- 
tions are doing some good in showing 
what can be done by this method. The 
New Windsor, Maryland, association 
has production records of dams and 
daughters for three successive vears, 
and the records show that of the twen- 
ty-one daughters of association bulls, 
sixteen excelled their dams in butter- 
fat production for 1918, and fifteen ex- 
celled their dams in both milk and 
butter-fat. The average yearly produc- 
tion of the dams was 5.560 pounds of 
milk and 219 pounds of butter-fat. The 
average yearly production of the twen- 
ty-one daughters was 6,523 povnds of 
milk and 263 pounds of butter-fat. The 
daughters averaged 17 per cent better 


than their dams in milk production 
and °) per cent better in butter-fat 
proc tion. 

With the coéperative system of awn- 
ership, the bulls cost no more than 
would have been paid for scrubs. The 
increase in production was largely 
pure fit. 

Tl yuli association has abundantly 
proved its worth in the various states 
in which it has been tried. The job 
now is to get more of these associa- 
tions organized. The Department of 
Agricnu'ture is alrea®® working at this 
task. It would seem that the various 
farmers’ organizations and the dairy 
breed association could also very 


aid in encouraging 
iment of more associations. 


profitably the es- 


tablis 


a 
Variation of Cream Test 

A Missouri subscriber writes: 

We are shipping cream to Kansas 
City. One can will test as high as 43 
per cent fat and perhaps the next can 
will drop as low as 28 per cent. We 
h new separator with a _ bell 
alarm on it, and it is operated by the 
Same man at the same rate of speed. 
The cows are handled the same ail the 
time. What is the cause of this great 
difference in the test?” 

There should be no such variation 
s that mentioned by our correspond- 
it. It may be due to simply careless 
peration of the butter-fat test, or to 
elessness in taking the samples to 
tested. 

_ The thing for our correspondent to 
do is to get a Babcock test himself, 
and test every can of his cream, num- 
the cans and keeping his rec- 


ive a 





a 
e 
( 
( 
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ords by number. In this way he will 
! an absolute check on each can; 
and in case there is any marked vari- 


ation from his record, he will be pre- 
pared to assert his rights in the 


In testing cream, great caution must 
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The cream of cream separator 
prosperity goes to De Laval users 


There was never greacer need than right now for the best 
separator, skimming cleanest, having greatest capacity, 
turning easiest, requiring least care, and producing the 


most perfect product. 
has no equal. 
be demonstrated to you. 


In all these respects the De Laval 
Take nothing for granted, simply let it 
See the local De Laval agent 


or address the nearest general office. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 


61 Beale Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 


165 Broadway 
NEW YORK 


29 East Madison Street 
CHICAGO 








be exercised in taking the sample to 
be tested. The contents of the can 
should be thoroly mixed by first pour- 
ing from one can to another, or by 
stirring it until the mixing is complete. 
Then take a sample, and be very par- 
ticular in making the test. The fact 
that the seller has a Babcock test of 
his own and is using it right along has 
a strong psychological effect upon the 
man who does the testing for the 
buyer. 





Sudan Grass 

An Towa correspondent writes: 

“Is Sudan grass good for dairy 
cows? I have four acres from which I 
wish to get as large a yield of hay for 
milk cows as possible. How should 
Sudan grass be seeded?” 

Sudan grass is of value as a subsii- 
tute for cane or millet. It furnishes 
a finer stemmed hay than cane, a hay 
which is very acceptable to all kinds 
of live stock, provided it is cut before 
the seeds begin to harden. Between 
Sudan grass and cane we have smail 
choice, but are inclined to give a 
slight preference to cane on account 


of the fact that it will ordinarily yield 
ten or twenty per cent more per acre. 
Some people, however, think that this 
advantage of cane is more than coun- 








ter-balanced by the coarse stems of the | 


cane, 

Sudan grass may be seeded any time 
during May or June. Under ordinary 
farm conditions, the first week in June 
is ordinarily the most practical time. 
The ground should be worked up into 
just as good shape as for corn, and the 
Sudan grass broadcasted or drilled in 
at the rate of about twenty pounds of 
seed per acre. 


Illawarra Cattle 


They have in Australia a new breed 
of cattle, which goes under the name 
of “Illawarra.” They look like Milk- 
ing Short-horns, and are in fact largely 
descended from the Bates Short-horns. 
At the time of our Civil war, there 
was in New South Wales, Australia, a 
mixture of Short-horn, Ayrshire and 
Devon. One of these New South Wales 
breeders imported from England a 
Short-horn bull, which seems to have 
been of rather extreme milking Bates 
type. This bull and his descendants 
were used very extensively on the 
New South Wales cattle, and fixed the 
IHlawarra breed as it exists today. The 
breed is really a type of Milking Short- 
horn, and it is said that the English 
Milking Short-horn Society has offered 
to allow them to register as Milking 








The Australi: 
however, seem to prefer to stick by the 
name, “Illawarra.” 


Short-horns. breeders, 


Milking Short-horns Have 
Journal 


cow 


The gets a new 
volume of publicity thru a new journal, 
the monthly publication of which has 
recently been begun by the American 
Milking Short-horn Breeders’ Associa- 
tion, from Independence, Iowa. The 
journal gives numbers of reports of 
records both in milk and beef produc- 
tion of the breed, and presents at 
some length the case of this type of 
animal against the extreme beef and 
dairy types. 

The dual-purpose cow is defined by 
the secretary of the association as 
follows: “A dual-purpose cow is one 
which produces yearly from 8,000 to 
15,000 pounds of milk containing from 
300 to 800 pounds of butter-fat. In ad- 
dition to this, she produces each year 
a heifer calf to take her place or a 
bull to mature at 2,000 to 2,500 pounds 
to be sold when past his breeding age. 
The cow herself will put on meat read- 
ily, and when dry will furnish from 
1,200 to 1,500 pounds of beef for the 


market.” 


dual-purpose 
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Maintaining Supply of Water 


By M. G. T. 


The 


volr, aS a 


construction of 
iast 


a seepage reser- 
resort, to accommodate 


and some cattle 


several hundred hogs 
with necessary water, during the 
drouth of the winter and spring of 
1918, was the solution of a most dis- 
couraging W Ae geagpeant on our tarm. 
We are sit abe in so rn Guthrie 
county, lowa, a very rough ling 
district on a prominent divide il 
tempts at drilling fully deep 
wells in the neighborhood have been 
failures Resort for lequate wate 
has been to a ‘cnet’ irface wells 
placed in natural epages about the 
farm, so that in late summer or in 


periods of drouth the watering places 


were shifted continually from one to 
another. 
Deficient rainfall during the fal! and 


uch concern about the 
About Christmas 
for 


winter caused n 
future water supply 
time, 1917, we commenced drilling 
water near the barn, as a favorable 
location in case we were successful. 
After drilling 285 feet, with all the 
signs of water diminishing in direct 
proportion to the depth, we moved to 


a new spot with repeated result. From 
January until late in the spring, we 


drilled in four of the best locations we 
could find, at depths ranging from 200 


to 400 feet, but no signs of adequate 
water were reached. 

Not even the powers of a “water 
witch” could dispel our luck. The old 
fellow went musingly about with his 
forked willow stick, and really did lo- 
cate a vein, but it proved to be only 
surface water of limited extent. 

We next turned our attention to a 


small seepage between two broad hill- 








100 my 5 | sides some distance from the barn lot. | 


How the Iowa Station Hogs Topped 
the Market 


oncrete 


* @ 
Silo will 
& 
do it 
In no other way 
can you so great- 
ly increase the 
stock-raising and 
feeding capacity 
of your farm at 
so little cost. 
Many silos have paid 
for themselves in one 
season. After that 
they pay 100 per cent 
profit yearly. 
Build of Concrete 


because concrete is rotproof, 
ratproof, windproof, fire- 
proof—permanent. 


Write our nearest District 
Office for free silo booklets. 


PORTLAND 
CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


Offices at 





Atlanta Parkersburg 
Chicago s Pittsburgh 
Dallas Salt Lake City 
Denve Milwaukee Seattle 

Des Moines Minneapolis St. Louis 
Detroit New York Washington 





Concrete for Permanence 
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By 


When 
fed by 


a carload of forty-nine hogs, 
the animal husbandry section 
of the Iowa agricultural experiment 
station, topped the Chicago market at 
$21.15 on April 22d, and set a new high 
mark for this, the largest hog market 
in the world, it was a distinct triumph 
for the Iowa method of hog feeding— 
namely, the free-choice self-feeder, de- 
veloped at the Iowa station, at Ames. 

This carload of hogs averaged 340 
pounds on the market, and brought a 
lump sum of $3,521.47. They were ex- 
d have 


tra fancy, shoul been high 
dressers, and a choice shipment in ev- 
ery way. They were the hogs used in 


a winter feeding test just completed 
station, in which various com- 
binations of standard corn belt rations 
were b tested st each other. 
All had been fed, r, by the cafe- 
teria free-choice developed at 
the Iowa statioi past few 
vears by John 


at t} 
at tne 


ing again 
howe\ 
method, 
during the 
Ivvard and his as- 


sociates., 





Five different rations were used in 
feeding these hogs. The first lot re- 
ceived shelled corn, meat meal, tank- 
age and salt, free choice. The second 
lot received the shelled corn, with 
equal amounts of corn oil cake meal 
and meat meal tankage, plus salt. The 


addition to salt, 


tankage and al- 


lot ved, in 
ecual amounts of the 
falfa meal. The fourth lot were fed 
on soft ear corn silage and tankage, 
plus salt. A fifth lot came out of the 
type test, in which an attempt is being 
made to determine the best type of 
hog for a corn belt farm. 

The thing that is noteworthy about 
carload of hogs, and in fact any 
fed by the free-choice system,” 
said John M. Evvard, of the animal 
husbandry section, under whose direc- 
tion the record-breaking hogs were fed, 
“is that hogs so fed reach the market 


third 


recel 


, 
this 


hogs 


highly finished and in high dressing 
quality. A difference of one per cent 
would mean a difference of 25 cents 
a hundred on a live lot of hogs. 
“Some of the hogs from this same 


lot were not shipped, but were killed 
and dressed in the Iowa State College 
meat laboratory. These hogs dressed 
85 per cent with heads on. Hogs of 
similar weight that dressed only 80 
per cent would be worth less than $20 
a hundred. A little better dressing 








In observing carefully, we noticed the 








line made by the vein located by the 
“witch” led approximately to this 
seepage, which had, so far, withstood 
the drouth. The seepage drained into 
a ditch, dry most of the time, but when 
during a rain it emptied into one of 
the open wells farther down the ravine. 
Our idea was to tile this hillside seep- 
age and ditch into one big main, emp- 
tving all into this well as a reservoir. 

TI seepage proved to be our big 
discovery. By excavati it, we found 
a regular reservoir its by tak- 
ing asurements each scovered 
we had in that on enough 
water for our stock y a hole 
six by eight feet and feet deep, 
and cribbed it with strong two-inch 
planks, right in the center of the seep- 
age area, from the bottom to well 


above the surface, contam- 
ination. From this 
let connecting with the drain to the 
well To our delight, the water rose 
in the crib feet, sufficient to 
keep enough water flowing to the well 
for our purposes. 

This scheme has now been working 
since the first of June with satisfac- 
tion. Occasional rains have aided the 
crib in holding a reserve for the well, 
where a gas engine was later placed 
to pump the water up to the barn thru 
a pipe line. Of course this scheme may 
not work equally well on all farms so 
situated. But it suggests a way for in- 
vestigation on farms where the water 
supply scarce, because last season 
was the driest season on record in this 
locality, and we feel it was a good test 
of the resourcefulness of an apparent- 
ly insignificant little seepage of water, 
scarcely noticeable until exploited. 


to prevent 
we led the tile out- 


several 


is 


HARRY R. O'BRIEN. 


percentage ans a lot more extra 
profit when hogs get as high priced 
as these. We have had no opportunity 


me 


to follow these hogs into the hands of 
the packers, but we believe that the 
ones sold dressed out as well as the 
ones we killed at home.” 


This lot of hogs was handled at Chi- 


cago by Clay, Robinson & Company. 
In reporting to the Iowa station the 
results of the sale, the commission 
company wrote as follows: 

“This carload of hogs certainly 
shows the excellent work being done 
by the Iowa agricultural experiment 
station, under the direction of Profes- 
sor Evvard. It is a pleasure to handle 
such a fine shipment. 


Such a price as $21.15 a hundred for 











hogs is one that feeders did not even 
dream of reaching a few years In 
grandfather's time, grandfather would 
have been satisfied some vears when 
a carload brought him in $600. Today 
he could hardly believe that similar 
hogs could bring nearly six 


possibly 
times as much. 
There is something si 


I i 
for hogs that hav 





high prices e uni- 
formly been paid for a good many 
weeks now When the price restric- 
tions were removed by the Food Ad- 


ministration, 
tion as to what 


there was much specula- 
the effect would be on 


the market. Evidently the market has 
been stimulated, and right now the 
farmers are getting more nearly like 
what they PP ame they ought to get 
when the Food Administration an- 
nounced its ruling last fall that caused 
so much dissatisfaction 


Loss of Cattle on Wheat Pasture 
The Kansas ¢« 


ports that a number 
ers have suffered losses 
wheat pa The exact nature of 
the trouble not understood. It is 
believed that the cause is not so much 


iment station re- 
of Kansas farm- 
of cattle on 


xpel 


sture 


Is 


the wheat pasture, but some germ, 
very possibly that of hemorrhagic 
septicemia. Those of our readers who 
have had deaths of cattle on wheat 
pasture should call in a veterinarian 
at once and consider the matter of 
vaccinating for hemorrhagic  septi- 
cemia. 























Drico Double Wall 
Freeze Proof Silo 


In Good Condition After 
3S Wears’ Use 
“One of those Silos was buflt at Ames 
in 1913, under the supervision of the 
Agricultural Engineering Section, 
following the pian of a silo at Scotts- 
ville, New York, built in 1894, and 
which was examined in 1912 and 
found in good condition.”—Extract 
from Bulletin 141, ‘‘“Modern Silo Con- 
struction,” la, Exp. Stat’n, Ames, Ia. 
Call on your local lumber dealer for fu!! 
particulars and see model which shows 
entire construction. 
FREE Toon tedocst’ “Beat ey Soy che aah soe 
westignts e the D 
DRICO SILO oR. Inc. 


454 Wilson St. N. E. neapolis, Minn. 






























15,000— 750 Ib. Size 
mney ge 


This special factory-run, low- 
price is the same for one or if 
you bought the whole 15,000. ps 

he low price is based on 
15,000 run. The 750 Ib. 
size isthe best all aroun 
size—our biggest seller 
Has all our latest 1919 
improvements. Skims close. 
Easy to run and clean. Every 
drop of milk gets fall skim- 
ming force of the bow]. Sold on 
180 milking tests too, 









Special Sale 
Folders Find out the 


»cial 
quantity, 
pw - price 


~d Galloway 
customers. Near 
to-you shipping 
pints s: you 
reight 


Wm. 
Gallowa 


Box 22 
©., waTERLOO, IOWA 


THE GALVANIZED = 
HOLLOW WALLS ye 


WOOD meal 


UILT to withstand 
weather extremes, 
practically non-freezin 

Airspace acts as vacuum, 


Four 


















tions can be added 
building if desired. 
Our FREE SIL 

cribe: ! 


after 





& text bo 
YOU need it 
Send TODAY 
gesyyan MFG. MPANY 


Coancil Bluffs. Ia. ~ 

















| Gg increase Your 


Dairy and Stock Profits 
New folder tells how ‘*Silverized Silage” 
brings maximum yield i »m dai ry cows— 

**Ohio’ Sut silage 

tight in 
Get 
the facts about Silver's **Ohio’’ Silo Fillers and 
Feed Cutters, used by Experiment Stations every- 


puts weight on fat stock. 
fs better feed—cut clean—packs air-t 
the silo—avoics air pockets—moid- proof, 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 











Notes of the Breeds 








Average Saie Price of Guernseys— 
In thirty-two public sales of Guernseys 
reported in a breed publication during 
the past year, there were 1,318 head 
sold for an average of $330. The 220 
cows brought an average of $574; 517 
heifers averaged $305; 167 bulls made 
$284 each, and the unclassified remain- 


der averaged $252. 


New Holstein Champion—Katie Pau! 
Burke, of Cortland, N. Y., is a junior 


four-year-old Holstein with two new 
recorés to her credit. She made a sev- 
en-day record of 44.64 pounds of butter 


and kept up the pace for the rest of 
the thirty-day period, for a record of 
167.95 pounds. These records exceed 
the old seven-day record by slightly 
over one pound, and the former thirty- 
day record by two and one-half pounds. 


Cattle to South America—Plans for 
investigating in South America the 
possibilities of introducing pure-bred 
stock from the United States and for 
stimulating interest in importations 
from this country have been completed 
by the Department of Agriciilture. Mr. 
David Harrell of Austin, Texas, until 
recently representative of the War 
Trade Board in Spain, has been ap- 
pointed as live stock commissioner to 
perform this work. 





Buchanan County, lowa, Breeders’ 
Association—The breeders’ list in Bu- 
chanan county, Iowa, now totals 3738. 
No one is classed as a breeder who 
does not own at least three females 


and one male. Association officers 
claim that this puts the county at the 
top as to membership compared with 
an} ther county association. Poland 
China breeders lead in numbers, wit! 
Duree specialists a close second. Milk- 


ing Short-horns are also strong in the 
county. Officers are: R. F. French, 
president; Roy Cook, vice-president: 
Zov T. Lee, secretary; R. F. Clark, 
tre rer. 

$69.000 Jersey Bull at New York— 
Financial Sensation, the highest-priced 
Jersey bull ever sold, was one of the 
big attractions at the Milk and Dairy 
Farm Exposition, at New York recent- 
ly. Promoters cf the exposition assert 


that his prese~*e did much for the pub- 
licity given the show, ard that his 
value gave a good many city people a 


new impression as to the importance 
of the dairy industry. The feature of 
Financial Sensation’s stay in the city 
was the dinner at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
at which the bull was the honored 
guest. 

American Horses in the War—Cap- 
tain Sidney Galtrey, of the British 
army, in a book on “The Horse and 
the War,” telis of the failure of the 
British horses to stand the strain and 


hardships of the war. He says the 
horses of Shire and Clydesdale breed- 


ing were inferior to the Percheron 
rade draft animals from America for 
lingness to work, resistance to dis- 
se, activity, and all-around utility. 
Altho the heavy Shire cart horses will 
not be displaced from the English 
farms, Captain Galtrey predicts an in- 


osm 


crease in popularity for the Percherons 
in the post-war period. Captain Gal- 
trev’s book may be secured from the 
Chicago offices of the Percheron So- 


ciety of America. 





Pettis County, Missouri, Short-horn 
Men Organize—-Short-horns have made 
t] Pettis county, Missouri, district 


f us for some years. Breeders there | 


ow planning to capitalize some of 
fame by organizing a local asso- 


to4 . 24 wee 
m which Will ass 





of American Short-horn men, is 
ident, and Green McFarland, an- 
r prominent breeder, is vice-presi- 
The association will hold a sale 
Missouri state fair grounds this 
All cattle in the sale will have 


previously been passed on by Mr. N. 
H. Gentry, in order to assure a quality 
s The association is backing the 

nty agent, Mr. C. M. Long, in the 
calf club work this vear, and will see 


twenty pure-bred calves are sold 
or edit to as many club members. 
E member will file a copy of the 
evtended pedigree of his cattle in the 
Cftice of the county agent, in order 
that a prospective buyer can quickly 

of the breeding of any animal in 
the county, 


ist members in | 
t sale of stock. Mr. N. H. Gentry, | 











en 
Stop the Loss of Grain 


Between Field and Thresher 


To avoid loss of grain from shattering, many farmers have adopted grain-tight racks for hauling 
to stack or thresher—a step in the right direction. But what about grain lost from shattering 


while passing through the binder, or damaged while — ee a = 
in the shock? . = = —————————————3 


The 
“Champion” 


Binder 


reduces this loss almost 
to the vanishing point by 
two of the most valuable 
improvements ever made 
in a harvesting machine, 






















































































namely: 
Force Feed that automatically adjusts itself to In operating most binders weeds catch on the inner 
El t light or heavy grain in different fields, | CoTmer of cutter bar and retard the butts oithe grain, 
evator allowing the heads to be elevated first. Hence, instead 


or in different parts of the same field. : . - 8° 
T . I cle ‘s ti d of having a smooth bundle with heads all at one end, 
he flow of grain to the pac cers 1s Continuous and $0 | you have a BUNCH of grain. When such bundies 
gentle that there is no shattering. are shocked, some of the grain heads are in contact 
‘ withthe ground, causing them to sprout or rot 
: revents trash from gathering on the . +> — MEH TO Spro rot. 
Relief Rake mes 4 of the oe “ & y The reliefrake on the Champion keeps trash cleaned 
inside en er ar. ou away, preventing grain being dragged through uncut. 
don’t have to leave your seat to remove it, or carrya | The kicking motion of the rake straightens the grain 
stick for that purpose. so at ascends the elevator in proper position. 


If there is no Champion dealer near you, write 








Founded 1825 


B. F. AVERY & SONS = pS | ( 
PLOW CO. 
omAHA, NEBRASKA LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY _ 


Incorporated 1877 




















“I purchased one of 
your Spreaders eight FE E E Hi 0 G $ 
years ago and it has 
















spread all of my manure 
from 50 head of stock 
during that time. It has 
easily paid for itself each 
year. Any farmer having 
more than five head of 
stock cannot afford to be 
without it unless he is 
especially fond of spread- 
ing manure by hand, 


Hundreds of progressive farm- |wiich' Tara! 
ers have written that “the Nisco C. E. HOUGH. Conn. 
Spreader pays for itself every year”’—“the most 
profitable investment on the farm”’—“it doubles the 
yield”—“saves its cost”—“couldn’t farm without it”— 
and other such statements. ‘ 
These letters mean much to the man who is farming for profit. 
They are conclusive evidence to any farmer willing to consider 
the facts. They prove the statements of Experiment Stations and It is a 100% tonic and 1 Sean 

Agricultural Colleges. They prove that you should own & Government formula, Contains ne fier. 


3 ’ If your dealer can't supply you we will ship 
direct 100 lbs., enough for 75 hogs for 2 months, 
prepaid for $12.00. Our new 48-page book on 

ey tn live stock now ready—mailed free. 

The New idea Standard Chemical Mfg. Co., Dept. 7, Omaha, Neb. 
The “NISCO” is THE ORIGINAL wide-spreading spreader, the machine 
that revolutionized old-fashioned methods—that has always been the as 
leader in quality, improvements and popularity. Has solid bottom with 
chain conveyors. Pulverizes thoroughly and spreads evenly 5 to 7 ft. 
wide. Drives with heavy sprockets and chain—no gears. Low 
down, light draft. Loads and pulls without undue strain on man 
“Tuse your Spreader and find it far pad team. Saves time, reduces labor. 
superior to others in construction, dur-| 5¢¢_ Your isco” dealer, He is pretty busy and 
| | ability and efficiency. The manurej ™2Y not get around to you. Call him up and 
| | goes froma third toa halffartherthan} When, you go in, insist on the “Nisco”—the 
when spread by hand. It saves atleast | M@chine you are sure of, If you don’t know 
a third of the time of man and team, | him, we'll send you his name and a free 
not to speak of saving fertilization] COPY of “Helping Mother Nature,” a 
value by even andwidespreading. Your splendid book on soil fertility. 
spreader Can soon be made to pay for 
itself.” J. F. P- THURSTON. Indiana |. NEW IDEA SPREADER CO, 

a Spreader Specialists Coldwater, O 

“=I The “NISCO” One-Man Straw 
Spreader Attachment—2 Machines in 4. 
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STANDARD HOG REGULATOR 


speedy gains. Saves feed. Promotes health. 
Time tried for thirty years. 














THE REMSEN HOG FEEDER 
from FACTORY TO HOG LOT 















































ett 


Send today for literature and direct prices. 


THE REMSEN PLANING MILL 
Remsen, Office L. lowa 























ONE MAN CAN RUNIT! 
| DO YOUR OWN CEMENT WORK WITHA 
\@ LITTLE WHIRLWIND CONCRETE MIXER 
Hand and power, the size you need at & 
price you'dlike, Work done in one- 
fifth the time. Built of all steel 
lik ixers 


but simpler. 





THE FAMOUS “101 RANCH” ENDORSES THE NISCO 


| 
‘ mixing. ap 
We ere very much pleased with the three NISCO Spreaders. We have used several other makes, but seeing your p / j Clean, Batch of about 3 cubic ft. 
| 
! 












Gentlemen: . ers. Perfect work in 
Bliss, Okla., December 15th, 1918. ony cen at ‘ ties. 

advertisement, decided to investigate your spreader. After looking them over. we ordered three of th and have th i prac’ 
working every day along with three others. ni gelesen Gh  F sitter 
Yours pulls much easier and does much better work than the others. We are pleased to recommend your NISCO ton or Money refunded. Write 
Spreaders, as we are convinced that they are the best we have ever used. Yours trtly . for circulars or order from this 
MILLER BROS., “101 RANCH.” ONw et ta 
The largest diversified Farm and Ranch in the United States. 420 Gould La CROSSE. WIS. 












8 MEN CAN'T STICK iT’ 
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EEs 


I want you to — 
copy of this New 


Book. It contains ex- ‘ BOOK 
periences of leading 


stockmen telling how they are making hundre ds 
of dollars more profit from their stock. It is 
FREE and postpaid. A postal will bring it by 
return mail. I will alsoteli you how youcan geta 


Self-Feeder FREE 


and all about my famous Columbian Hog Oiler 
shown here. This isthe oiler many farmers say 
they would not take $100 for if they could not get 
another. It is the ONE oiler that does the work 
right. Book shows pictures of farms, stock and 
owners, but the most interesting information is 
the big money they 
make and how they 
make it with COLUM- 
BIAN STOCK POW- 
DERS. Write a postal 
for a copy today. 
Frank R. McDermand, Pres. 
COLUMBIAN HOG @ 
CATTLE POWDER co. 
1463 Genesee Street 




















































































































KANSAS CITY, MO. 





Fills crib clear to the top 
mo waste space. Placed in » 
driveway—spout swings to 
either side. Takes up very 
little room—and 


No Pit Required 


Built on same plan as 
big commercial elevators. 
Buckets enclosed, Operated by gas 
engine or horse power. Simple, strong, 
durable—will last a life-time. Saves 
all the hard work of shoveling. 


Write For Special Offer 


Unusual opportunity for first buyer 
fn each locality where we are not represented. 
Write at once for full information ‘about our 
Cup Elevators; also Portable 
Elevators. 

Live representative want 
ad in every locality. 

G. & D. MFG. CO. 
Dept. C Streator, lil, 








Puts the Grain 
where you want it. 
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- AMERICAN 


Flint Tile RICAN fii 


A Standard for Years 


Thousands in use. More being sold than ever. 
The American way of construction is 
stronger. Guaranteed. Built with curved, 
hollow Flint Tile blocks. Flint Tile cuts 

lass. Lasts forever. Most economical. 

Oo expense or upkeep. 

CLIMAX ENSILAGE CUTTER 
cuts faster with less power; inward shear 
cut, thin straight knives. Channel steel 
construction. Senton Pree Trial. Write 
today for free catalog and lower prices on 
Silos, Ensilage Cutters, Building Tile. 

Address Dept.{.-7, — Nearest Office. 
& W. W. COATES COMPANY 

ry Kansas City St. Louis Sioux City Omaha 

Denver Des Moines Oklaboma City 















Can be saved by erecting a 


TRIPLE -WALL-SILO 


Guaranteed against Wind Storms, 
Practically Frost Proof, 





No Hoops to Tighten. 
== Write for full particulars. 
a 
mom INDEPENDENT SILO CO. 
i GT. PAUL, MIBK. 
as 
a 























s, strength 
moisture-proof, 
cial airtight mortar 







Made for every kind 
of building--houses, 
re 
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FEEDING QUESTIONS | 








Oats for Pigs 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 
“Are oats at present prices a good 
cheap feed for hogs? We are carrying 
hogs for an early 
market, which now average around 
pounds, and are feeding them on oats 
and tankage in self-feeders, hand feed- 


some 


95 


ing corn once daily.” 

sefore the war, when oats ~~ rally 
sold for two-thirds as much per bushel 
as corn and very rarely sold for less 


than halfas much, oats were a decided 


ly unprofitable hog feed. During the 
past three years, however, we have 
1ad some unusually large oats crops 
and some rather small corn crops 
This, combined with the fact that corn 
has been used as a substitute for 
wheat, resulted in oats selling for de- 
cidedly less than half as much per 


bushel as corn. 

Practically all experiments with oats 
for hogs indicate that it takes about 
two bushels of oats to equal in feeding 
value one bushel of corn. It may take 
a little more than this if the hogs are 


fed altogether on oats. The trouble 
with oats as a hog feed is that they 
are abouf 30 per cent hulls, and the 
hog’s stomach is not adapted to hand- 


ling the hulls to good advantage. In- 
variably, therefore, oats cut down the 
rate of gain, and hogs on oats and 
tankage will gain just about half as 
rapidly as hogs on corn and tankage. 
In feeding oats, therefore, a man must 
always consider what market he is fit- 
ting his hogs for and adjust the pro- 
portion of oats accordingly. Our cor- 
respondent’s plan of feeding oats in 
one self-feeder and tankage in another, 
together with a hand feeding of corn, 
excellent. If there are any indica- 
tions that the hogs are not gaining rap- 
idly enough to reach the right weight 
for the September market, the hand 
feeding of corn may be increased to 
the point where the hogs have but lit- 
tle appetite left for the oats. 

Just now oats are selling for only 
about 40 per cent as much per bushel 
as corn, and under such conditions it 
would seem to be worth while to feed 
about as much oats corn to hogs 
except in those cases where there is a 
decided disadvantage in slowing up the 
rate of gain. 


1S 


as 


Rice Flour for Pigs 


writes: 


4 Missouri correspondent 


“We still have an hand a consider- 
able quantity of rice flour, which we 
were using as a wheat substitute. Of 
course it is useless to us now that we 
can get wheat flour. What is its value 
as hog feed, and what would be the 
best way to feed it?” 

Rice flour has a composition very 
similar to corn, but it is even richer 
than corn in starch, and not so rich in 


corn at present 
rice flour 
pound as 


fat and protein. With 
prices, we would regard 
worth about three cents a 
hog feed. If our correspondent al 
ready feeding slop to his hogs, he 
might mix the rice flour in that. Oth- 
erwise he might feed it dry in troughs 
or self-feeders. In any case, it should 
be regarded as a substitute for part of 
the corn ration 


Hog Feeding Problem 
An Illinois correspondent writes 


“T have some hogs which I want to 
put on the market as soon as possible 


as 


is 


For feed I can get corn at $1.70 per 
bushel, shorts at $54 a ton, ground 
barley at $55 a ton and meat meal at 
$101 a ton I am feeding these hogs 
on self-feeders. These hogs ‘are thin 
sows which I bought on the market 
and vaccinated.” 


70 a bushel or 
to give 


With corn at $1. $61 a 
ton, we would be inclined bar- 
ley a feeding value of about $53 a ton 
and shorts $48 a ton. Probably the 
best scheme for our correspondent will 
be to feed these hogs on self-feeders 
of corn and tankage. He also might 
give some barley and shorts in self- 
feeders. If given free choice, theghogs 
will get most of their starchy food 
from corn, and most of their muscle- 
building food from tankage, but they 
will eat a little barley and shorts. We 


September 





however, if barley 
mentioned will 
and are very 
our corre- 
corn and 


very much doubt, 
and shorts at prices 
cheapen the rate of gain, 
much inclined to advise 
spondent to depend upon 
tankage alone. 


When Hogs Are Hi Highest 
An Illinois correspondent writes: 
What 
ing hogs 
tember is 
ay 
Which 
September generally averages just 
a little higher than August. As an av- 
erage of the ten years preceding the 
war, a good grade of butcher hogs 
reached their E 1ighest point September 


is the best month for market- 

Some people that Sep- 
the highest month and oth- 
that August is the highest. 
correct?” 


Say 


ers §& 


1s 


10th, and the best week was the sec- 
ond week in September. During the 
same pre-war period, packing sows 


reached their high point the last week 
in September. Of course the high point 
comes a little differently in different 
vears, sometimes falling as late as the 
first of October, and sometimes com- 
ing as early as the first of Setpember. 
After October 5th, however, sharp and 
irregular price breaks are - eased 
certain on all grades of hog 


Hominy Feed Versus Corn 
During recent years of exceedingly 
high-priced corn, some of our reaaers 
have been using hominy feed as a sub- 


stitute for corn, with very good results. 
It is reported, however, that the qual- 
ity of hominy feed is rather variable 


and that some grades do not seem to 
he quite as valuable, pound for pound, 
as corn. In hog experiments at Ames, 
they have found hominy feed to be 
slightly less valuable than corn, pound 
for pound. Several vears ago, at the 
Indiana station, they found hominy 
feed about 15 per cent better than 
corn. Recently, however, the Indiana 
people have given hominy feed an- 
other trial and find that as it now 
manufactured it is inferior to corn. It 
seems that the hominy feed as now 
made contains slightly more crude 
fiber and slightly less fat and starch. 
Unquestionably, hominy feed is an ex- 
cellent substitute for corn, but as now 
manufactured it seems to be slightly 
inferior to corn as a hog feed. 

At the Iowa station at Ames last 
winter they fed hominy feed to fatten- 
ing lambs with very poor results. The 
lambs didn’t seem to like hominy feed 
well corn, and made decidedly 
lower gains. The profit per lamb, with 
corn at $1.45 per bushel and hominy 
feed at $52 per ton, was about $1 less 
for the hominy-feed lambs than forthe 
corn lambs. At the Nebraska station, 
they secured almost exactly opposite 
results, the hominy-feed lambs there 
returning about greater profit than 
the corn lambs. 

There are no up-to-date experiments 
with hominy feed for cattle. Every- 
thing considered, hominy feed seems 
to be a fairly satisfactory substitute 
for corn. However, as it is now manu- 
factured, it can not be claimed to be 
superior to corn. 


is 


as as 


$1 


Corn, Oats and Tankage for Pigs 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

Please give vour opinion as to 
how corn, oats and tankage should be 
fed to pigs on pasture. We have no 
skim-milk or other available.” 

Corn, oats and tankage make a 
splendid ration for growing pigs on 
pasture. We would aim to feed about 
one-fourth of a pound of tankage per 
pig daily As to the amount of oats, 
that would depend on the price of oats 
in relation to corn, as well on the 
rapidity with which the pigs are to be 
pushed along. It must be remembered 
that any large amount of oats in the 
ration will slow down the rate of gain. 
With oats at than one-half the 
price of corn per bushel, we are rather 
inclined to think that it will pay to 
feed about one part of oats to each 
tavo parts of corn. As to the best way 
in which to feed oats, there are no 
very extensive experiments. It seems 
to pay to grind. Soaking also seems 
to be worth while. 


us 


feed 


as 


less 

















50 


COMPLETE 


100 CAPSULES and 
SET OF BEST IN 
STRUMENTS. 


ent wh) 
WORM CAPSULES 


Are the original Worm Capsules. Besicd« 
killing and carrying off all stomac! 
intestinal worms, they put the entir: 
gestive tract in perfect condition to ah 
most weight out of every pound of fe« 
Beware of imitations. The genu 
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nett’s “Big B” are strongest—surest 
cheapest in the end. It is the ger 
Bonnett’s “Big B” that are used by 


Advisers, Agricultural Colleges and 
largest hog raisers. 

Otto Ehrich, of Dysart, Iowa. w 
“My neighbor, who had spent $43.% 
other worm medicine without success, s 
that $.00 worth of Bonnett’s “Big B 


wonderful work. He ordered 400 n 
Bonnett’s “Big B” Capsules.” 
John L. Hufford, of Cerro Gord 


writes: “I just shipped a load of hogs 
topped the market. Their fine condit 
was due to Bonnett’s “Big B” Worm Cap- 


sules, which freed them from worms, 











A Sc CAPSULE TO EACH HOG DOES THE WORK 
Can any farmer afford to let worms infest bis 
hogs when a 5c capsule wil! positively exp« 
the worms and put the hog in the best phys 
condition. 
FULLY GUARANTEED 

Bonnett’s “Big B’ Capsules are sold w 
guarantee to give perfect satisfaction 
promptly refund the full purchase price 
Pig Gun and Speculum - - - - . $250 
Bonnett’s “Big B” Capsules, - $5. 00 per 100 
We pay all charges. Order today 


J. L. BONNETT, Mfg. Chemist 
Main St., Bloomington, 


BARLEY CHOPS 


FOR HOGS 


WRITE US FOR SAMPLE, 
PRICE AND INFORMATION 


M. G. PETERS MILL CO. 


SOUTH SIDE STATION 
OMAHA, NEB. | 





217 all. 





























ACME HAY AND MILL FEED CO. | 


We handle all kinis of 


HAY AND FEED — 


Carload lots and less at lowest prices— 
for our price list. } 


SIOUX CITY, 


301-303 Peari St., 1OWA 


LUMBER 


MILLWORK and general building materia! at 


25% OR MORE SAVING 


to you. Don'teven consider buying until you ohh —_ 
us complete list of what you n stimate 
by return 


FARMERS LUMBE 


2442 BOYD STREET 


At Lae Price A-WITTE 


A on arom, own 

Save $15 to 

$200. 00. Catalog FREE. 
ssenan ee woans 


3333 Sate eee. 





















City. Mo. 
Pa. 
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~ White inden 


Dear Sir: I see reports of so many 
josing their little chicks with the White 
Diarrhea, so thought I would tell my 
experience. I used to lose a great many 
from this cause, tried many remedies 
and was about discouraged. As a last 
resort, 1 sent to the Walker Remedy Co., 
48, Waterloo, Iowa, for their W alko 
White Diarrhea Remed I used two 52e 
packages, raised 300 White Wyandottes 
and never lost one or had one sick after 
giving the medicine and my chickens 
are larger and healthier than ever before. 
I have found this company thoroughly 
reliable and always get the remedy by 
return mail.—Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw, 
Beaconsfield, Iowa. 


Don’t Wait 


Don’t wait until White Diarrhea gets 
half or two-thirds your chicks. Don’t let 
it get sta: Be prepared. Write today. 
Let is prove to you that Walko will prevent 
Wh e Diarrhea. Send for box on our guar- 
ant Your money back if not. satisfied. 


Walker Remedy Co., A8, Waterloo, lowa 


Save the Baby Chicks 


Our book, “CARE OF =, CHICKS,” and a 
package of GERMOZONE are the best insurance 
z chick losses. Those formerly losing more than 
hey hatched now raise better than 90 per cent. 
1 who have never tried GERMOZONE, we will 
aed postpaid, and package as above. You pay, 
if satisfied, 75¢; 60 days’ trial. We trust you. 


Druggists and seed dealers sell GERMOZONE, the 











best poultry remedy and preventive. For old and 
young.—bowel trouble, colds, roup, musty or spoiled 
food. limber neck, chicken pox, sour crop, skin disease, 


etc. Sick chieks can’t wait. Do it now. 


GEO. H. LEE CO., Dept.432 Omaha, Neb. 











PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


ow a eee 


JENSON’S MAMMOTH WHITE ROCKS 


» best in 27 years breeding, pure white pullets, 
e. iwith Mammoth cockerels, eggs #1.50 per 15; 
$3.00 per 30; $4.50 per 50; $7.00 per 100 Special pens, Ist 
prize winners, $3.00 per 15. JAMES JENSON 
& SONS, Newell, Lowa. 


FISHER’S MAMMOTH BARRED ROCKS 


Eggs for hatching Farm range flock headed by 
| True Blue Ringlet cockerels; narrow, even 
1g, medium in color, yellow legs and beaks. 
. $1.50; 30, 88.00; 50, 84.00; 100, 87.00. Rouen 
duck —11, 83.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
L.S -F TSHER & SON, Edgewood, Iowa 
Pp TR RE bred Barred Rock eggs—big, heavy layers— 
00 per 50, 85.00 per 100. Mrs. J. F. Mount, Jef- 


n. lowa. 
B FF Rock eggs for hatching 
arge stock, 45-83.50, 100 
turkey eggs, 11-84.00. J. A. 
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Trea er, 








BR ARRED Rock eggs from large, 
> row 


a fine, nar- 
yarred stock; bred for both bea y 


ty and e 























pr on 86.00. 100; $4.00, 5 Satis- 
gusranteed. Mrs. Geo, Shult i » la. 

B Rock eggs $1.50, 15: 87.00, 100. y chicks 
220.00 per 100 From choice re d stock; 
ctlon guaranteed Mrs. Wm. Guynn, Charlies 
strain, high scoring—30, 

6.50 White View Farm, 


lowa 





lass, exhibition. Barre 
ak and emis for s: ale. D 








) ocks, big, fi ay . priz ers Eggs 
B 50: 45, 84.04 0, 88.0 Joseph Myers 
Mur lowa 

»yURE bred Barred Rock eggs, 15-81.00; 100-$5.00— 

May 15t! f Par ker, Malvern, lowa. 








PAESED Roc k éges, O. K. strain, Price reduced 
) r May 15 i I 100. Mrs. Minnie 


PRP PPR III nr 
ROSE COMB BROWN L EG HOKNS 
strain that always lays. Selected eggs, 26.00 
)), $1.50 per 15. Baby chicks, #18.00 per 100. 
an KST, Ankeny. iowa 





EK‘ +S for hatching, from 250 2-year-o a Single Comb 












wo Legh arn hens; heavy laying strain, 
ated with prize winning cockerels. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. E ees 85.00 per 100, 83.00 per 50, 81.50 per 
§ ng. E. Dooley, Selma, lowa. 
Y on N@’s 8.C. W. Leghorns. W 1d s best layers. 
t a. eggs #7.50-100, chick 0. prepat 
. Rocks aiso. D. T. v -eorla, I 


















Q | W Leshors ¢ ‘gs from flock headed by cock 

WW. erels c osting 850 per dozen Price 86.00 per 100 
Mc Williams, Grand Janction, lowa 

Q NGLE Comb White Leghorn egg 

\ Ss th train 25® per 100 Mrs 

E Iowa. 

q | White Leghorn eggs (Ugene Smith strain 


« 100 35.00. Geo. Gaul, Tipton, lowa 
B ABY CHICKS. vice 8. C. W 
>) culars free. Eggland Hatcher 








Leghorns. Cir- 
y, Mt. Vernon, Ia. 








All males 
> from heus 
15; €6 per 100. 


( ‘ET the best Barron White Le 
J in this flock for four ge 
- - 
t 






igh egg record. E . $1 50 for 
Morrison, Batavia, lowa. 





1 ? ORPINGTONS. sr: ’ 
TAYLOR’S S. C. BUFF ORPINGTONS 
win at Des Motnes Coliseum show and Mar- 
town show proves their superior quality. Eggs 
these grand birds priced reasonable; utility 


+k, $2.00 per 15. Write today for my large fllus- 
i catalog—it’s free. C. A. TAYLOR, Ames, Ia. 


Great 











E +GS from 8. C. Buff Orpingtons. 120 #7.50; 24 62.00. 


©. Stmon, Eagle Grove, lowa. 





~ | W. Orpington eggs for hatching, $6.00 hundred; 
. Mrs. Otto Pingel, Ledyard, lowa 


45, 83.50. 
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THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute tileir experience to this department. 


Questions relating to 


poultry will be cheerfully answered. 








Things to Consider 


There is an aitraction about a new 
breed, about having a different kind 
of chickens from one’s neighbors, that 
makes the novelties in poultry as at- 
tractive as the novelties in floricul- 
ture. We must, however, consider in 
choosing a breed what we wish to do 
with our flock. If much money is 
spent for pure-bred fowls, the natural 
wish is to sell stock for breeders. Be- 
fore buying the new breed, one should 
learn whether or not there is a good 
local market for the breed in question. 
We are all disinclined to sell fine 
stock on the market, but there is a 
limit to the number that can be kept. 
Advertising is expensive, and to be 
profitable must sell a good many birds 
or settings of eggs. If there is little 
demand for the new breeds, then it 
will not pay to advertise a small flock. 
The advertising would eat up the prof- 
its above market price. Better sell as 


dressed stock when there is a small 
surplus. 
The sale for surplus’ cockerels 


brings the best profit to breeders of 
pure-bred stock. It is a thrifty idea to 
keep the breed that sells well. While 
this breed is paying the bills, one can 
afford to experiment on a small scale 
by buying eggs of the new breed, and 
trying out the chicks in comparison 
with the old breed. Show the new 
breed, since showing is the very best 
way of learning the weak points and 
the good points of one’s stock; also 
showing is good advertising. 

No matter how good the breed may 
be, an old breed in the hands of a 
careful breeder has done as well. In- 
vestigate the good qualities of the new 
as well as of the old breed. 





Starting Poults 


An Towa reader writes: 

“Please give me some good ideas on 
starting little turks.” 

The important point in caring for 
little turkeys is to keep them dry, keep 
them free from lice and mites, feed 
them lightly, and give green food and 
animal food of some kind. One breed- 
er say he can have live meat in the 
shape of bugs and worms, and a turkey 


s if 


hen to brood them, he will grow every 
poult, provided he does his part by 
keeping them clean and not over- 
feeding. 


Do not let poults run with the chick- 
ens or drink with the chickens. A per 


cent of them doubtless will live, but 
they do not thrive as they do by them 
selves, and the loss is greater. If the 


poults are being mothered by hens, do 
not let the hen wean them at the age 
she weans the chicks. Keep her penned 


and give the pouilts liberty. Otherwise, 
she may leave them too early, and 
cause losses. Give them grit, but not 
oyster shell until they are grown 
Wheat boiled in milk; curds with 
chopped onion and grit; corn bread 
made with infertile eggs: cracked corn 
or rolled oats, may be fed. They al- 


ways should be fed on a clean surface, 
and never more than they will eat up 
clean at one meal. 





Where the Community Circle 
Comes In 


Speaking of the coéperative sale of 
eggs, Auguste Trudel, manager of the 
Cheese-Makers’ Association, recently 
said: 

“The greatest obstacle to the estab- 
lishment of a good system, profitable 
to both producer and consumer, is the 
country store-keeper. The store-keep- 
er is not in a position to exercise any 
control over the quality of the eggs 
as he is sometimes more or less com- 
pelled to purchase these eggs, such as 
this is 


they are, from his customers; 
why he generally pays an average 
price, and this has the baneful effect 


of discouraging the producer from 
any attempt at improving the quality.” 

A community egg circle formed for 
mutual protection in the selling of 
eggs can do what the country store- 
keeper can not do. The lowa Agricul- 
tural College, at Ames, is ready to help 
organize these circles and advise. 








When a community realizes that care- 
lessness in the matter of marketing 
eggs reacts on the community, and 
that care in grading and marketing 
only clean eggs gives the community 
a name for first-quality eggs, the 
chances are that a sentiment against 
carelessness will be evolved. Attempt 
at improving the quality of eggs must 
come from the producers. Special care 
is needed in the production of sum- 
mer eggs. 


Separate the Backward Chicks 


In either hen-hatched or incubator- 
hatched flocks, there are likely to be 
some backward, slow-growing, slow- 
feathering chicks. These will not do 
well if left to rough it with the strong- 
er birds. If the hatch is in the brood- 
er, separate these backward chicks, 
and give them to a hen, or put them 
with a younger hatch. A turkey hen 
that has no family is an ideal mother 
for them. One season when we were 
using several incubators, we had a 
turkey hen whose mothering acted like 





magic on the weaklings we gave her. 
We had three incubators and ten hens 
1atch at the one time. From these 
chicks we gave, after ten days’ trial 
in the brooders and with the hens, 
thirty chicks, all weaklings, to this 
turkey. 3efore the end of the week, 
her chicks were up with the others, 


and before the end of a month, they 
were ahead. She gave them the cod- 
dling they needed; she exercised them 


leisurely, always stopped to brood 
them if a chick seemed tired, and al- 
ways kept up with the weakest. She 


gave them fresh meat in the form of 
bugs and worms, and thus saved them. 

Aside from the saving of the chicks, 
the backward chick is a menace to 
the flock, for it is more subject to dis- 
ease. Uniformity of age, of size and 
ability to scratch for themselves are 
important in a flock. 





Incubating By Machine 


The comment is made sometimes of 
a successful poultryman: “He has 
hen sense.” To be a top-notcher in 
hatching by machinery, one must have 
incubator sense, which is in large mea- 
sure merely following th® directions of 
the manufacturer. More poor hatches 
come from ring to experi with 
the machine than from any one 
cause outside of poor eggs. 

Every incubator re; nts the man- 
ufacturer’s idea about ventilation and 
moisture. Some like the thermometer 
on top of the eggs; others have the 
machine regulated so that the right 
temperature is found when the ther- 
mometer hangs above the eggs, and so 
it goes 

The 
theory 


ment 


other 





wrest 


understands the 
his machine is 


manufacturer 
upon which 


built; -he is as anxious, or more anx- 
ious even, than the operator to have 
his customers get a good hatch. His 
reputation as a manufacturer of incu- 
bators lies in their hands. “A little 
knowledge is a dangerous thing.” Read 


the directions carefully. If the hatch 
is not a success, write to the manufac- 


turer, giving him full details of the 
trouble, and asking his advice as to 


any change you propose to make. 


Baby Chicks 


Kay % Leading my sy delivery 2. 
anteed. Postpaid, One of the largest an 












eq uipped ——- in U. 8. 
Miller Poultry Farm, Box 





DUCES. 
| UFF Indian Runner duci k and Leghorn e age, 61. 50 
for 15. Oak Grove Poultry Farm, Kelli, Il! 
B' FF Orpington ne k eges from good laying strain 
$1.50 per 10. - Pelham, Blairstown, Lowa. 








F° LL bi od Pekin dua k eggs, Van Antwerp breed, 
$1.50 Betti ng. Mary Stinogel, Lohrvilie, Iowa. 











MISCEL LANEOUS. 
QToc K an nd eggs tor s sale in Single and “sem Comb 
‘ Reds, Single Comb Buff Orpingtons, White Wy 
andottes. White and Barred Rocks, Single 
White Leghorns, Pekin and Runner ducks 
Schroeder, St. P eter, Il. 


ABY chicks. Best grade, heavy laying strains. 

White Leghorns, Brown Leghorns $16 per 100. 
Barred Rocks, Orpingtons $17, Reds $18, postpaid. 
Absolutely best chicks for the money Catalog 
free. Booth Hatchertes, Clinton, Missouri 


—— 





Comb 
August 








GGS from 49 varieties of chickens. 


nt Ave Bros., 
Blair, Nebr. Box 2 























Your dealer has, or can get on a 
moment’s notice, just the R. & 
V. TRIUMPH GASOLINE and 
KEROSENE ENGINE you need 
for the perfect handling of your 
farm power problems, 2, 234, 4, 
615, 8 and 10H. P. sizes are now 
ready for Immediate Shipment. 


Triumph Engines are 
Guaranteed to Develop 
Full Rated Horse Power 


More than that, they successfully handle 
an overload. You get patented, easy 
starting devices; Wizard oscillating mag- 
neto; water jacketed cylinder heads; re« 
movable babbitt bearings; heat treated 
steel forged crank shaft; self contained 
gasoline supply; the most careful, most 
accurate machine work obtainable and 
many more vitally important features. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 
SEE YOUR DEALER 
He will demonstrate a TRIUMPH for YOU. 
if he has none in stock write DIRECT TO 
US—we will see that you are supplied 
immediately. Ask for TRIUMPH catalog 
know the efficiency—satisfaction— un- 
paralleled service you are sure to get in 


the TRIUMPH. 


ROOT & VAN DERVOORT 
ENGINEERING CO. 
EAST MOLINE, Dept.17, ILL, U.S.A. 











RHODE ISLAND REDS. 


GING iLE Comb R hode Island Reds. Big type, dark 
red Ex xtra good layers. I e winners for nine 
years flock 4 50 per 50 00 per 100; fancy, 








prize mating, 30 hens, two high scoring males, $2.50 
per 15, $7.00 ) pe r50. Mra. Edw. F. Beranek, Solon, Ia, 
25 for 15, 36 ae 
Webster Cit 








ver hun- 


1 OSE Con nb Red eggs, #1 
r , lowa. 


dred. Clarence 


Q C. R. L. Reds 
N , 


e« lets that are ¢ 


Stone, 








8 from pen-bred hens and pul- 
sep red and are mated to cocker- 














els from trains of Reds. Big type, good 

layers, 50 per 15; 84.00 ; $7.50 

ber 100. R Newton, [ov 

QINGL ‘E ‘Comb Rh e Island Reds exclu Buy 
eggs from high scoring, big type vety 

red color, extra good layers, with qu 00 per 


Fair hatch guaranteed 
half price. Harold Wood, lows 


fifteen, #10.00 per hundred. 

or eggs replaced at 

Falls, Iowa 

R C.R I. R 1 eggs for hatching, $1.50 per 15, $3.50 
. ber 50, 36 ‘ber 100. EK. L. Osburn Be iford, Ia. 














ben Comb Rh ode Island Red eggs, from good, 
dark red stock 50 per 50, $6.50 per 100. John 
Miller, Hampton, lowa. 


wy AN DOTTES. 











NOW Flake Ww hite 
winter layers; 15, $1 50, $4.00; 
Guarantee nine chicks or re all at half price 
dale Farms, Kellerton, Lowa. 


r hatching; 
100, $7.00 


Quiet- 








50, 50 85.00. 


wa Wyandotte eggs 15 #2.00, 30 $3 
Beatrice 


Poor hatches duplicated haif price 
St ock Farm, 


Beatrice, Nebraska 











2ct stock; good 


GIL NX ER Laced Wyandotte egas—sele 
laying Ben Dyvig, 


strain—50, $3.75; 100, $7.00 
Jewell, lowa. 


Piss bred White Wyandotte eggs 50; 8, 
$3. 25; 100, $6.00. Mrs. John O’Conne . Mert ien, In. 





stock. 
Little 





pure w hit e 


\ 47 HITE Weaiickia— Large, 
Danforth, 


Eggs 33.00 per 50 W. Bz 
Cedar, lowa. 





THITE Wyandotte eggs for hatching, 96.00 per 
100. C. C, Ferguson, R. 3, Box 12, Laurens, Ia. 








HITE Wyandotte eggs—i5, $1.25; 50, $4.00; 109, 
$7.00. S. T. Miller, Malcom, lowa. 





UFF Wyandotte eggs—30, $2.50: 50, 64.00; 100, 





$7.00. Geo. M. DeYoe, Mason City, lowa 
LANGSHANS. 





~rize winners. Eges at 
l’. Myers, Murray, Ia 





| ore Langshan fi 
#157 and #359 per i56. H. 




















Kreso Dip No. 1 


(STANDARDIZED) 
Disinfectant. 
USE IT ON ALL LIVESTOCK 


Parasiticide. 


To Kill Lice, Mites, Fleas, 
and Sheep Ticks. 
To Help Heal Cuts, Scratches and 
Common Skin Treubles. 


USE IT IN ALL BUILDINGS 


To Kill Disease Germs and Thus 


Prevent Contagious Animal Diseases. 


EASY TO USE. E?FICICNT. ECONOMICAL. 


FREE LO 

We will send you a booklet on the 

treatment of mange, eczema or pitch 
mange, arthritis, sore mouth, etc. 


KLCTS. 


We will send you a booklet on how 
to build a hog wallow, which will keep 
hogs clean and healthy. 


We will send you a booklet on how 
to keep your hogs free from insect para- 
sites and disease. 


Write for them to 
Animal Industry Department of 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Your Wool 




















Ship 


National Wocl Warehouse 
& Storage Company 


This wool growers selling agency, owned 
and controlled by sheepmen, will give your clip 
individual attention and will render you sep- 
erate acoonnt of sale. 


We Advance 35¢ Per Pound 


upon farm wools to all shippers using our 
4 rm sight draft attached to the original R. 
Rk. Bill of Lading. 


Our Low Handling is 
2Yo¢ Per Pound fiirsre.“ineur: 


ance and selling. If sales are not made within 
4 months of date of arrival additional storage 
charge of lic per month per bag will be made. 
We advise gathering the wools together in 
ear-load lots and shipping under one name, to 
reduce freight charges. Retain the individ- 
ual grower’s marks on each clip. Shippers 
are invited to witness the grading of their 
wool atour Warebouse. The Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association and The lowa Wool Growers 
Association have contracted with us to handle 
their wools collected by county agents or other 
representatives. 


Write us today for further particulars 


NATIONAL WOOL WAREHOUSE | 
& STORAGE COMPANY | 
: 


* 4300 South Robey St. Chicago, ill 


M I NER A LJ 
HEAVE®a:s 
COMPOUND 














sed saxty eg aha ha le dat ead ds 










$8 Pac aranteed to give satisfaction or * money 
» back. pee Perenee Saffichont for ordinary ¢ 
MIBERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO., 400 Fourth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa, 


Bog Spavin 


vip Cure the lameness without scarring 
the horse 


Fleming’ 5 Spavin | Liquid 













Berita: Spiin « € 
> uae, only Ani le require. dand mone 
if it fal ™ Write for FLEMING’S FRE 
ETERINARY ADVISER. 


Lemna B BROS. -» Chemists 
21 4 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, lilinois 











per r Foot and up. Costs less than wood. 40 
All steel. For Lawns, Churches and Ceme- 


t 
»h 
teries, Write for free Catalog and Special Prices. 
Bokome Fence Machine Co. 437 North St., Kokomo, Ind. 
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The Railroad Question 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I always like to read the editorials 
in Wallaces’ Farmer upon certain sub- 
jects, and I take special notice as to 
what you say in regard to the rail- 
roads. In my opinion, you place the 
deficit far too low, as during January 
and February it ran almost $2,000,000 
behind every day, and previously al- 
most $1,000,000, besides the poor serv- 
ice and accommodations that were 
meted out. Passenger rates were al- 
most doubled between some points, 
and local freight rates were actually 
doubled on small shipments. 


I also note as to what you say in 
regard to Julius Barnes, the United 
States Grain Corporation head. It 


seems as if Mr. Barnes imagines that 
the country is full of wheat. he fact 
of the matter is that the farmers have 
completely sold out of wheat, and 
there is not much corn to spare either 
for the market. What is here could 
be used to good advantage as feed. 
Corn prices are above $1.50; oats, 
above 65 cents; hay, $30 or better per 
ton; middlings, $3 per cwt. Now tell 
me, where can the farmer make any- 
thing, selling milk especially. He can 
not break even if he charges anything 
for his labor. Now suppose the farmers 


were organized and -worked eight 
hours per day, with time and a half 


from eight to twelve hours and double 
pay after twelve hours and on Sun- 
days. I would not hesitate to say that 
all of the products of the farm would 
have to double up in price the same as 


freight rates, and there would be a 
great deficiency besides. Then what 
would the labor unions say about the | 
high cost of living? Isn’t the farmer 


worthy of some recognition as well as 
labor in other industries? Why shall 
1e labor longer hours (from twelve to 
fourteen hours per day) for less wages 
than members of the labor unions are 
getting for eight hours? 


The farmers’ production of cereals 
and live stock is always limited. He 
begins to plow for wheat in August, 


and labors over his wheat ground until 
he latter part of September. Then he 
sows the and not until the latter 
part of the next July can he hope to 


get any returns; eleven to eleven and 


seed, 






one-half months is the shortest time. 
Have you ever heard of labor waiting 
that length of time for its pay? 3e- 
sides, the farmer is out for plow sharp- 
ening, feed and seed, and other ex- 
penses too numerous to mention. It is 
the same way in raising hogs. From 
the time he breeds his brood sows he 
can not hope to have any of the off- 
spring ready for the market in less 
than twelve months—oftener fovrteen 
or fifteen months. Then he is not al- 
ways certain of a cropeof either. There 
are the elements—hot or cold, wet or 
dry, and the rust, rot, hail or insect 
pests, etc., to contend with. Some of 
the brood sows lose their pigs. A few 
of them die. Cholera and tuberculosis 
get into his herd—for which he can 
not get any insurance. There is no 
certainty in anything until he has 
raised it, harvested it and sold it and 


got his money after twelve to fifteen 
months of hard work, care and worry. 
EDW. J. ZIMMERMAN. 
Montgomery County, Illinois. 
Horse or Gas Power 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
In your answer to an Iowa corre- 


spondent who asked what kind of pow- | 


er to use to run his inside grain ele- 
vator, you seem to give the horse 
power the preference. I have used 


both outside and inside upright ele- 
vators, and I have used both horse 
power and gas engines. I notice when 
I help to thresh where they use horse 
power, they always have an extra man 
to drive the horses. With an inside 
elevator you are so far away from your 
horses that I like the gas engine much 
better. I have a five-horse power en- 
gine, and if I was going to get 


an- | 


other one I would get a six-horse pow: | 


er. I run an eight-inch feed grinder 
and a two-hole corn sheller, a fanning 
mill and two pumps with my engine. 
Besides the elevator, it runs either 
easily except the feed grinder, which 
makes a heavy load for it. I built my 
engine house in the middle of one of 
the cribs, right by the side of the ele- 
vator. I have a 16-foot shaft with a 
eut-off clutch. By using wood split 
pulleys, one can add extra pulleys 
any time. 


SAMUEL FRYER 
Plymouth County, 


lowa. 
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to meet those emergencies 
caused by storm, fire and 
kindred uncontrollable dis- 


asters. 


This reserve has been in- 
vested in the construction of 
telephone property for the 
benefit of telephone users. 
Neither interest nor dividends 
are paid on this money. This 
fund works in extending and 
improving telephone service 
without cost to the public. 


Like a landlord whose care- 
ful management has given 


(@) 


ae One Policy 


i >) 











Economy Insures Progress 


The Bell System has accu- 
mulated a reserve of $340,000,- 
000 to provide the necessary 
safeguard to the business and 


added comforts and conven- 
iences to tenants without rais- 
ing the rent, the great efficiency 
savings of the Bell System 
have been used to build 
better and broader service. 
Rate increases are, of course, 
necessary but because of this 
economy the Bell System is 
not compelled to make such 
rate increases as have been 
made by other utilities and in 
other lines of business. 


Linking the crude telephone 
of forty years ago to the Bell 
System of today is a series of 
great accomplishments, both 
in the art and economy of 
telephone operation. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 





SELDOM SEE 


a big knee like this, but your horse | 
may have a bunch or bruise on his | 





ankle, hock, stifle, knee or throat. 


ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 

will clean it off without laying up 
the horse. No blister, no hair 
gone. Concentrated—only a few 


drops required at an application. §2.50 per 
bottle delivered. Describe your case Bin special! instruction 
end Book 8Rfree. ABSOR NE. J R. the at. 


eeptie Liniment for mankind, ony Painful Sweillings, 
Enlarged Glands, Wens, Bruises, Varicose Veins; allays 
Pain and tnflammation, Price $1.25 a bottle at druggists or 
delivered. Liberal trial bottle postpaid for 10c, 


W.F. YOUNG, INC., 89 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 
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Direct to Farmer 
at Wire Mill Prices 











CATALOG FREE 
KITSELMAN BROS. o€et.296 MUNCIE, INDIANA 















One System Unwersal « Servi 
OER gE ae EE SPO ss 
Se ee 
: = 
A once 
: Probes Fo = 
spas from Factory Jo Farnimt ‘ % 
FREIGHT ang 0 AM ~ - 
_~—< ~——+ - 


We sell a 7-line, 26-inch high, close m 
hog fence ‘80 stays to the rod—all h: 
galvanized, for 38 cents f. o. b. Fort M 
son, 39 cents f. o. b. Stillwater. 

Other styles equally cheap—all guar- 

anteed. Write today for free circular 

and prices delivered at your station. 
UNITED FENCE CO. of STILLWATER 

Offices and Factories: 
323 Main St., Stillwater, Minn. 
263 Front St., Fort Madison, Ia. 


— @..eare me 
q LOWE T at? 


Just write and get 
Pony New ence 
Book-— 


| Our Prices Will Surprise You 
| 

























uch oon : "125 


pie to tes tand b ook F 


THE BROWN | FENCE & WIRE CO., Dept, tig a 0. 


loyal Fence 


Continuous 
t 








Made of big, strong wire. 
stay wires. Heavy galvanizing, @ Grea 
strength and resiliency. Write for spe- 
cial book, sent free. Dealers everywhere. 

AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY CHICAGO 


° d 

Binder Twine, criert 
100 poun Carload lots 
$20.5° cont re. “Order now. 


Fhvis Jose Dep. X , Milwaukee, Wis. 








Write for 
Cireular 








Please mention this paper when writing. 
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live Stock Predincers’ Ciestbities 


live stock producers’ committee of 


members, appointed by the various 


live ck producing interests of the coun- 
x last week, in Chicago, for the 

Thi irteen members were pres- 
ent lows: Governor Stuart, Elkhorn 
Vi > L. Burke, Omaha, Neb.; C. C. 
Ce Kit Carson, Colo; W. W. Turney, 


Mercer, Topeka, 
Carmichael, Chicago, IL; 
Decatur, Ii.; J. L. 


se, Texas; 2. #. 
w. di 
; Imboden, 





_ Monon, Ind.; C. W. Hunt, Logan, 
low Ww. O. Coffey, Urbana, IlL.; A. W. 
Nels Funston, Mo.; C. W. Pugsley, 
Tine n, Neb.; Henry C. Wallace, Des 


ul 


Moines, Iowa. J. V. Eldredge, Little Rock, 
member of the commitee 
who 1s not present. The fifteenth mem- 
per, who with Governor Stuart, will rep- 
resent the eastern interests, has not yet 
been selected. 


Ark is the 


TI committee organized by electing 
Henry C. Wallace, of Iowa, representing 
the Corn Belt Meat Producers’ Associa- 
tion and the Farm Bureaus, as chairman, 


and W. J. Carmichael, representing the 
swi! interests, as secretary. Having 
formed its organization, the commitee 
met a very representative committee of 
packers, composed of the heads of the dif- 


ferent packing concerns, with their as- 
sistants. Among those present were J. 
Ogden Armour, L. C. Swift, Edward F. 


Swift. E. E. Morris, Ed A. Cudahy, V. D. 
Skipworth (of Wilson & Company), F. E. 
White, Arthur Meeker, F. E. Wilhelm, 
Mr Herrick, Mr. Hormel and a number 
of others. 

At this meeting with the packers’ com- 
tee, the producers presented several 
atters for consideration, the three prin- 
yal ones being the violent fluctuations 
the prices of live stock, the methods of 
bution of meat products from the 
* to the consumer, and the matter 
of pac ker advertising. After a conference 

ich continued several hours, it was de- 

i that the producers and the packers 
would each appoint sub-committees on 
these three different matters, the sub- 
committees to consult together and en- 
deavor to work out plans which would re- 
move some of the causes of friction and 
which would tend to more economical 
methods of distribution, to the end that 
the consumer can secure his meat at the 
lowest possible price consistent with the 
cost of production, packing and distribu- 
tion It is expected thta these commit- 
tees will work out a definite program for 
submission to their respective larger com- 
mittees. 

T producers appointed an executive 
committee consisting of Messrs. Wallace, 
Carmichael, Burke, Stuart and Mercer; a 
committee on distribution consisting of 















M Imboden, Brown and Hunt; a 
committee on advertising consisting of 
Messrs. Coffey, Mercer and Carmichael. 


They also appointed a committee on mar- 
keting, consisting of Messrs. Mercer, Nel- 
son and Turney, and a committee te con- 
fer with representatives of the various 
Farm Bureau organizations, consisting of 
Hunt, Brown, Carmichael and 
Pugsley. It is expected that another 
meeting of the committee of fifteen will 
be held some time in June. 

The packers also appointed sub-com- 
mittees, one an executive committee, an- 
other a committee on distribution, and 
the third a committee on advertising. 


Messrs 





Missouri Live Stock on Feed 


In Missouri they have recently inaugu- 
rate da system of estimating the number 
of live stock on feed. The May Ist esti- 
mate indicates 85 per cent as many steers 
How- 
ever, there are 16 per cent more steers on 


on feed this year as a year ago. 
gr This agrees with the figures col- 
lected by the Bureau of Markets as to 
the numbers of feeders sent out from cen- 
t markets to the country. Taking the 
belt generally, we believe there are 
estonably more steers on grass this 
ear than a year ago. 

Those of the Missorui feeders who are 





fiving their cattle grain expect to ship 
practically all of their stuff before the 
first of July. 

So far as the hogs on feed are con- 
cer i, the number in Missouri this year 
is it 103: per cent of a year ago. Most 
of ese hogs will be marketed before 
J ist There are 12 per cent more 
§s 


S on grass this year than a year ago, 
most of which doubtless will be put on 


f during July or August for the late 
Summer market. It is estimated that on 
May ist there were 11 per cent fewer 


pigs than a year ago. This com- 
pares with the government April ist esti- 
r of 4 per cent fewer brood sows. The 
- sows seem to have saved rather 
ss than their usual proportion of pigs 
this spring. 

Missouri is 


to be congratulated on in- 
augurating this feeders’ service, and it is 
t hoped that other corn belt states 
Will be able to put on a comparable serv- 
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Steady, Constant Power for Threshing 


This Case 10-20 is Recommended for 
All Kinds of Belt Work 


The Case 10-20 is praised as widely for its adaptability to all belt-work, 


as for its use in plowing and other field jobs. 


For five years it has 


proved its superiority on thousands of farms, not only throughout this 
country, but all over the world. Though rated ’at 10-20 horsepower, it can 


develop at least 20 per cent more. 


Its powerful engine supplies that smooth, even power needed to keep 
your thresher running at uniform speed. 

This smoothness of operation, for which the Case 10-20 is famous, is 
accounted for by the governor controlled, 4-cylinder, valve-in-head Case 
Motor, set crosswise on the main frame. The belt-pulley is located on the 
crank shaft, making it easy to “line up” to all belt-driven machinery. 

Another great feature is the Case Patented Air-Washer which draws 


the cylinders. 


of kerosene. 


air through both screens and water, preventing dust or grit working into 
This tractor is also equipped with a Sylphon 
Thermostat which maintains a uniform motor-temperature under 
varying loads and insures economical and thorough combustion 


There is a Case 10-20 ready to deliver to you quickly. By 
acting now you are assured of a dependable tractor —one that 


is always ready for field or belt work. 


Ask any Case dealer for a full description of the Case 10-20, 
or write to us direct. A careful study of all its specifications will 


grade. Investigate at once 


show you its proven superiorities. 
tor, worthy of the endorsement of a concern famous for its 
success in building power farming machinery of the highest 


It is a sound, practical trac- 


J. . Case Threshing Machine Company, Inc.” "x44 
1836 Erie Street, Racine, Wis.,U.S.A. - 909 





ice, in order that corn belt reports may 
be compiled giving some idea as to the 
prospective numbers of finished live stock 
which will reach such central markets 
as Chicago, Kansas City and Omaha dur- 
ing the ensuing five or six months. 





Recent Public Sales 


LETTS & TURKINGTON HEREFORD 
SALE AVERAGES $751. 


The Letts & Turkington Hereford sale, 
at Letts, Iowa, May 10th, resulted suc- 
cessfully, with an average of $751 on 
fifty-four females It was the initial 
Hereford sale by this firm, and a very 
creditable offering was presented, for 
which much credit is due to Clyde Turk- 
ington’s wise selection of breeding stock 
in building up the herd. The herd bull, 
Incomparable, makes a favorable impres- 
sion on all who visit this great Hereford 
breeding establishment. The list of sales 
following shows who the buyers were and 
the prices paid. The auctioneers were 
Garten, Hull, Cruise and Eddingfield. 
Doris, May, °14; W. T. Wright & 


Sons, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa ......... $1,875 
Prime Lady, Apr., °13; J. A. John- 

son, Audubon, IoWa .......-..-+.0. 875 
Miss Gay Donald, Apr., '16; Chas. C. 

Griffith, Hudson,/Iowa ........ 1,550 


Lady Wetzel, July, ‘16; Wm. G allo- 





way, Waterloo, Iowa . i os ae 1,300 
Carneta, i; "13; Duncan Bros., 

Oakville _lowa erates cakes ae 
Linda, July , 11; Chris F ic ke, ‘Wilton, 

BOWER. otavsae rt PEEP Ee 625 
Mabel L., june, "49; _ yilbert 

Shallenberger, Chic RG Tits csca <% 1,150 
Countess 2d, Apr., °16 CY ris Ficke 725 
Lady Mayflower, Nov., ‘14; Duncan 

EG See teas vdeo 925 
Minta 2d, Feb., 

Williamsburg, 775 
Esther, Sept., ’ 925 
Rexy Sunbeam, Apr..’ ris 635 
Viola, Mar., ‘11; Marion Armentrout, 

a HE. vradccadenemn see —_—— 
Nelle, Mar., '12; wm. Galloway..... 775 
Lulu, Apr., 15; Dr. Wilbert Shal- 

EEE oe Te PRE Ce TT 580 
Miss Nettie, Nov., '08; R. C. Wells 

EE, BOWE Sis dcceececcases 775 





— 5th, July, '12; Wm. Gallo- 650 
tom __panbenm, Mar., ’14; Duncan 

ME Scan abnuwihede ocean takae can 800 
Bright Lass 17th, June, 14; Dr. Wil- 

bert Shallenberger .............:. 1,475 
Disturber Lass 4th, Mar., °16; Dr. 

Wilbert Shallenberger ............ 1,175 
Alice Lee, Oct., '15; Adam Sheets... 795 
Wilma, Apr., "16; J. E. McBride, Co- 

lumbus Junction, Iowa ........... 625 
Harriet, Apr., "15; Adam Sheets, Tif- 

MAMIE ics Goin cuca tekG ohne waac 950 


Rosebud Sunbeam, Apr., °14; G. B. 
Lowe, Columbus Junction, Iowa... 510 
Miss Blossom, Jan., ‘17; Wm. Gal- 
loway 
Lady Dewolf, Oct., '16; Adam Sheets 1,000 
Cinderella, Mar., '16; Bert Garret, 
DA BED. cetvenstnawiweunentceoés 600 
Miss Elsie, Mar., '17; Wm. Galloway 500 
Josie 4th, Apr., 7; H. W. Tucker... 510 
Maiden Blush, Apr., ‘xis | We 





ho PR eee ye) eee 500 
Helen Palmer 5th, Apr., ’17; Wm 
RE wcawaskactennsadnciweasdea 500 
Lady Fairfax, Jan., 17; George C. 


yross & Son, Walnut, 
Loreta, July, °17; Dr. 

lenberger 1,250 
Bessie Fairfax, Mar., ’17; Wm. Gal- 

loway 
Ruby Fairfax, June, °17 

REP ions kes en'eussecasene 610 
Patsy Fairfax, . 


to SO eee 


~ 
i) 
—] 
—) 








can, Oakville, ‘ 535 
Margaret Repeater, Sept., '17; J. K. 
Duncan, Oakville, Iowa ........... 1,300 
Tillie Fairfax, July, ’17; Dr. Wilbert 
SENN SS wn bd iwnaw sleet sagaee< 1,000 
Diadem, Apr., '18; Herman Weise, 
ROUND. DONNUES: acy ns wkiciad oe Ss c'oeneces 500 
Lady Princess, Aug., 717; J. E. Mc- 
co. | BES A Rare eee 710 
Mar Donald, Dee. 17; E. Moore 
& Son, Blue Earth, Minn. Py Ee Se 790 
W. J. Osgood, of Sheldon, Iowa, whose 
advertisement appears with the Sheldon 


Big Type Poland China Breeders, an- 
nounces in this week's issue that he has 
a three-year-old Angus bull and fifteen 
pure-bred Angus heifers that are not eli- 
gible to record, for sale. If you are look- 
ing for good stuff, at a bargain, this is 
your opportunity. Write Mr. Osgood for 
further particulars.—Advertising Notice. 








— SPECIALISTS IN — 


Fine Watch Repairin 


We will make yours run like a new watch, 


or tell you frankly if wecannot. 25 years in 

and Elgin watch factories and in retail 
trade. Our experience is at your service. 
Send your watch for Frke examination by insured 
Parcel Post, securely packed and correctly ad 
dressed. (ur estimate for repairs will reach you 
by return mail. We employ watch factory experts, 
our prices are honest prices for reliable 
work. Reference,—Commercial Savings Bank. 


HIGH WOOL PRICES 


They're paying big money for long, even wool— 
but not for second cuts. Shear with a machine 
and get all the wool in one clip. Get a Stewart 
No. 9 Ball Bearing Machine. Gets 15% more wool 
and does away with second cuts. Ideal for flocks 
up to 300 head. Only #l4. Send $2—pay balance on 
arrival. Write for catalog. 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO. 

Dept. B 117, 12th St. and Central Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Sweet Potato Plants 


Prepaid, 100—76c, 500—83.00, 1000—@5.00. Cash with 
order. Write for prices on varieties or large orders. 


E. P. Corwin, Fruitiand, lowa. 


Ss E E D co Ey N : Silver King only. Stock 

from the sweepstakes 
bushel of lowa. Wegrow and handle every bushel. 
Thirty years’ experience in growing seed corn. 85.00 
per bushelinear. Satisfaction guaranteed or pur- 
chase price refunded. W.P. COON & SONS, 
seed corn experts, Ames, Iowa. 


Black Amber; tested 90%, 
Cane Seed $2.00 per bu.; sacks at cost 
ARTHUR REES, Altona, Lilinois 





























Please mention this paper when writing. 
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Recent Public Sales 


WHEELER FARMS SHORT-HORN 
SALE 


The Wheeler Farms Short-horn sale was 
held at Sibley, Iowa, on May 7th, and 
was a great sale. The offering was one 

















of the best ever sold in this section of the 
country, and was in the pink of condition. 
Messrs. Wheeler & Sons have indeed one 
of the greatest Short-horn breeding plants 
in the state, and we predict a great future 
for this firm in the breeding business It 
is worth traveling many miles to see this 
great herd. Colonel Kraschel, assisted 
by Colonel Benson, < eagpenne d og sale. 
The average on females was $83 The 
top cow, No. 3, went to Andrey Ww Olson, of 
Brewster, Minn., at $2,1( The top bull 
sold to Georg aobien. St. Lawrence, 
S. D., at $1,000. This calf was a bargain, 
as he was one of the best. Below we 
print a list of tl sales at $300 and over’ 
F EM. AL ES. 
Augusta Flower 17; a. FP. 
Bonner, Ocheys ion SOUR sccccces $1,225 
Keota’s Choice, Mar.,’16; J. A. Hunt 
Ar lington SPE 0000056 sepeces ster 50 
Ma Lord L. Ro- 
City, Towa ...cccccossce 1,000 
2 Main Valley Farm 
Central C Re See ee 1,075 
Village Lady, ” ‘Mar , 15; Andrew Ol 
son, Brewster, Minn. ...... 2,100 
Lady Ordens 7th, Sept l Hople y 
Stock Farm, Atlantic, Iowa ...... 1,204 
Lady Marshal, Aug i6; E. W. Carr 
ie, napweence, B. BD. .scocesccccess 850 
Lula 3d, May, ‘17; N. R. Rundel, 
Hurley, S. D SR ri 
Royal Blinkbonny, Jan., 17; Fra 
T. Pemberton, Iowa Falls lows: ] 
Claret Princess 17th, May, '17; W. ¢ 
poet Oe ee ee 87 
s Pe Oct l Hopl \ 
SE, FART on oo 00.0000 96b6oseeveee 
"il e Sultana, . 16 ee 
Byers, Oskaloosa, Iowa ........... 1,400 
Proud Fortuna, Mar., °16;- Econon 
Stock Farm, Shenandoah, lowa ... 1,200 
Sultan's Favorit Apr., ‘13; Mains 
Valley Stock Farm . : ‘kaw eenen 1,225 
Sultan’s Princess, Sept., 13; ‘Hopley 
BORO WATE 2 occ cscs cciesovcssnnde 850 
Proud Mildred, Apr 17; Andrew 
Olson ..... babe date coneusshkean ens 1,050 
Isabella 2d, Feb 1 R. J. Harris 
Birman, Towa .....ccccccccssecs 700 
Grace Marigold, Oct 7; o& Cc 
Thompson, Little Rock, lowa ..... 60 
Pearlstone 2d, May,’17; Reufelt Bros., ~ 
DOOM, BOWER oc cccscccccosesdeones 470 
Ordens Lassie, Sept z; WwW. & 
eee Parr ee 625 
Fortune 4th, Nov., "17; Fricke Bros., : 
State Center, Iowa .....2..ceseess 475 
Village Lady, Oct., °15; J. S. Earl, 
Prairie du Chien, Re 625 
Cedar Beauty, May, °15; André w ‘Ol- 
rey rrrrrrrer ieee is ee 1,125 
Puritan Mayflower, “May, "15; Ward 
N. Rowland ae beh eke Mews tabs ss 1,525 
Ruby Claret, Sept., 16; Economy 
Stock Farm Sieg nbhnee se neee@® 1,125 
Butterfly, Oct if; Fricke Bros.. 600 
Seottish Pearl, May,’16; Fricke Bros 500 
Victoria Bud, Sept., 15; Maine Val- 
ley Stock Farm ....cccccesscess é 375 
Royal Lassie, Oct 17; C. H. Bacon 
Waterloo, TOWR $ ...0.cesseces 400 
Miss Acorn 2d, June, ‘17; Lakew ‘ood 
Farms, Rock Rapids, lowa .. 00 
Duchess Beauty, Nov., ‘17; Andrew 
Olson PE PP oT Te TTT ee 625 
Cassie 2d, Mar 17; G. Gowan, Cleg- 
horn, Iowa ~- 325 
Marshal's Mary, Jan., 18; Hopley 
Stock Farm 
Marshal’s Butterfly, Apr., "18; Miller 
PO, Beeett, TOWER .niasssteeccees 0 
Diamond Benaty 2d, Jan., °18; J. S 
Earl .... See rer are 675 
Proud Emma, Jan.,’18; Maine Valley 
Stock Farm ai bo cee alata 500 
Lovely Rose, Jan., ‘18; James Ped- a 
ley, Britt, Iowa et eee . 525 
Victor’s Beauty, Sept., ‘18; F. D. 
Palmer, Ocheyedan, Iowa ........ 875 
Helen Ury, June, ‘17; James Pedley 310 
Lavender Lassie, Feb 18; Fred W 
Bangert, Ashton, lowa@ ........+6. 325 
BULLS 
Proud Knight, June, '18; Geo. Bing- 
ham, St. Lawrence, 8S. D tson oe 
Village Master, Jan., °18; Fred Le- 
core, Sibley, Towa ........eeeeeees 300 





Hog Serum in Nebraska—The state se- 
rum plant of Nebraska is now ready to 
1 anti-hog cholera serum, accord- 


cistribute 
ing to an announcement of Dr. S. W. 


ford, superintendent. Four and one- 
half million cubic centimeters of serum 
have been collected and tested, and Doc- 


tor Alford believes this is sufficient sur- 
plus to meet any demands that may be 
made by the farmers of the state. The 
serum will be sold by the state plant di- 
rect to farmers at one and one-half cents 
per cubic centimeter, or practically at 
cost Virus that goes with serum will 
sell for the same, but virus without serum 
will be sold for two cents a cubic centi- 
meter Orders should be sent direct to 
the state serum plant at the university 
farm. Money should accompany all or- 
ders, or the serum will be sent C. O. D. 
The state serum plant was reopened last 
November, after farmers complained that 
private concerns were not providing suffi- 
cient cholera serum. Tho winter is not 
a favorable time to manufacture serum, 
work was begun at once, in order to pro- 
vide a supply for the cholera season this 
summer. Very rigid tests are given the 
state serum. It is tested at the plant be- 
fore it is bottled, and then again by Dr. 
L. Van Es, of the university department 
of animal pathology and hygiene. Doctor 
Van Es tests the serum on pigs and rab- 


bits and then submits it to a culture test 
for harmful bacteria. The university 
board of regents has set aside $30,000 for 


further improving the state serum plant. 
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How About Your Binder? 


BYERY sign points to a prosperous year for 

Prices for farm products, due 
to a steady domestic and unusual overseas demand, are 
at high levels and it is reasonable to expect that they 
will remain so for some time 
you have been cheerfully complying with 
Government request to save materials by repairing 
your old machines rather th 
Now that the need for this has passed, would it not be 
the part of real economy to buy a new machine and 
be assured of uninterrupted and maximum service at a 
time when a break-down would mean serious embarrass- 


the farmer. 


For years 


ment and loss. 


Deering, McCormick and Milwaukee 


Harvesting Machines 
will harvest all your grain crops without waste. 
are unusual binders adapted to take care of usual or 


unusual crop conditions. 


tested and approved until these machines are spoken 
of in much the same fashion as an old and trusted 


servant. 


See your local dealer early in the season and arrange 
your binder delivered in plenty of 
time to assure the complete harvesting of your crop. 
Our organization being an essential industry has been 
speeded to top-notch efficiency. 
needs and ordering early, you make it easier for us to 
take back our soldier boys without disturbing our pres- 
It will be wise also to make your 
purchase of Deering, International, 
Milwaukee twine as early as possible. 

The service that follows a Deerin 
Milwaukee binder to the grain fields is always a source 
of pleasant comment. That this service be full measure, 
89 branch houses and thousands of alert dealers keep 


with him to have 


ent organization. 


to come. 


n making replacements. 


These 


Generations of farmers have 


By anticipating your 


McCormick or 


g, McCormick or 





informed of your needs and equipped to supply them. 


@ 


International Harvester Company of America 
CHICAGO — ge,” 








The Full Line of International 
Harvester Quality Machines 
G * H ti M | > 
Binders Push Binders 
Headers Rice = aGere 


Harvester-Threshers 
Shockers a 


Tillage Implements 


Disk Harrows 
Tractor Harrows 
——. -Tooth Harrows 


de ooth Harrows 
Orchard Harrows Cultivators 


Planting and Seeding Machines 
Corn Planters Corn Drills 
Grain Drills Broadcast Seeders 
Alfalfa and Grass Seed Drills 
Fertilizer and Lime Sowers 


Haying Machines 


Mowers Side Delivery Rakes 
Comb. Side Rakes & Tedders 
Tedders Loaders (All types) 
Baling Presses akes 
Sweep Rakes Stackers 
Comb, Sweep Rakes & Stackers 
Bunchers 


Belt Machines 


Ensilage Cutters Corn Shellers 
Huskers and Shredders 
Hay Presses Stone Burr Mills 
Threshers Feed Grinders 
Cream Separators 





Power Machines 


Kerosene Engines 
Gasoline Engines 
Kerosene Tractors 
Motor Trucks 
Motor Cultivators 


Corn Machines 


Planters Motor Cultivators 
Drills Ensilage Cutters 
Cultivators Binders Pickers 

ellers Husker-Shredders 





Dairy Equipment 


Cream Separators (Hand) 

Cream Separators (Belted) 
Kerosene Engines 

MotorTrucks GasolineEngines 


Other Farm Equipment 


Manure Spreaders 
Straw Spreading Attachment 
Farm Wagons __ Stalk Cutters 
Farm Trucks Knife Grinders 
Tractor Hitches Binder Twine 
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North Dakota Stock Farm for Sale 


To close an estate, farm of 2325 acres in 8 
and fences. 
cut 450 tons of hay. 


600 acres under plow—1350 acres in blue grass pasture. 
Good shelter, running spring water and timber in each pasture. 


. E. corner of N. Dakota. Complete as to buildings 


Balance in meadows which 


Farm now carries 300 grade Short-Horn cattle, 35 horses and 250 sheep. One of the best known 


farms in North Dakota. 


| J. A. POWER, Executor, Mgr. 








Forty years in the family. 


Write for descriptive matter. 


Leonard, North Dakota 








ONTAN 


the Judith Basin 





THE COOK.REYVNOLDS COMPANY, 


crops by ordinary farming methods. 
irrigation, splendid climate, excellent water, good markets. You can do better in 
Buy direct from the owners 
Free information and prices sent on request. 


Box D 1405, 


THE JUDITH BASIN 
Offers exceptional opportunities 
farmer, stockman and investor. 

Harvest every year—not once ina while. No 
Prices lowest ; 
Address 


LEWISTON, MONTANA, 


terms easiest. 











409-Acre Equipped Farm $8000 
Last Year's Income $5158 


Nearly new 12-room house, baths, hot, cold water, 
gas lights; cement floor main barn, big second barn, 
garage, store house, etc., all good. Smooth machine- 
worked fields, wire-fenced pasture, estimated 30,000 
cords wood, much timber; fruit. On main road near 
town, best markets. Aged owner for quick sale in- 
cludes 10 cows, long list implements, hay, etc., at 
low price 68000 forall. Details this big money-maker 
pare 41 Catalog Bargains 19 States, copy free 

TROUT FARM AGENCY, $22 R, Seaseectte Bidg., 
Chicago. 





“Come - Mahnomen County, the Gar. 
den Spot of Minnesota” 

Several thousand acres of the best diversified farm- 
ing land in the Northwest. Rich, mellow, black soil 
two feet deep, with ia clay subsoil. Absolutely 
no sand, stone or gumbo. Good water, schools and 
roads. oo smooth, rolling prairie land and 


improved farm 
McGRATH LAND C co. Mahbnomen, Minn. 


W 


owner 





BE. H. Wade, 2514 Thomes 8t., Cheyenne, Wyo. 





YOMING FARMS. For detatled description | 
and prices of good improved farms, write | 


NEW YORK STATE 


‘Dairy Farm of 100 acres 


forsale. About half meadow and tillable. Half 
pasture and woodland. Maple sugar bush of 400 
trees. 20 miles north of Binghampjon, one mile 
from R. R. station, milk station and high schovw!, 
One-half mile to district school. Implements and 
stock also forsale. #3500 for farm. Good buildings. 
Write owner, rs. KR. T. Ferris, Lisle, New 
York, Breome County. 


LEVEL 157 ACRE FARM 


Only 2 miles New Richmond. 

100 acres finest black soil field, rest open pasture. 
Comfortable buildings of all kinds. As good as sur- 
rounding farms selling for $150 per acre. Snap at 
$15,000, 6000 down. 1x up buildings a little and 
you'll have one of best places in neighborhood. 
Baker HK 83, St. Croix Falls, Wisconsin. 


200-Acre Improved Farm AWonine town in 


Minnesota corn belt. 
Has good house, large barn, other buildings. Land 
all cultivated. Price ¢110 per acre. FARMERS 








| LAND COMPANY, Palace Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 








y 
will pay you to inves tiga ate your opportunities in Strat 
Corn I arms. Specializing in co: ands, our large 
at le us to sell you a well-improved, produc 
fart nm in any of our territories at $40 t 
i pay for an equally good farm in some 


elt sections. 
% - ate without obf1 a om. aoaver 
THE a Beck Big Liwstraced harem COMP ANY 
Established 1860 Capital and Surplus $3,000,000. 
1% STRAUS BLDG., LIGONIER, IND. 


SOUTHEASTERN KANSAS 


Farms, all sizes; lowest prices 
Terms $1,000 and up. Send for booklet. 


The Allen Couaty Investment Co., lola, Kansas 


Minnesota Corn Lands 


We have a large list of im ed farms fer 
sale on easy termes. te “| “Y~ our list. 


ANDERSON LAND CO., Wilimar, Minnesota 

















ARDWOOD CUT-OVER LAND. SILT 

loam, clay sub-soi!l. Neither aay nor gravelly. 
Close to town, good roads, good schools. In the heart 
of the dairy country. You deal ae with the 
owners. No agents and no comm y terms. 
Write for map and booklet No. 10. "North Western 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, Wiscons!n. 


IOWA FARMS Smooth, bisck com 


land. $100 to $175 per 
acre. Get large list. Spaulding & O'Donnell, Elma, !5- 

















